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SINCERITY IN THE PRESENT SITUATION’ 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


WHEN I received my assignment to par- 
ticipate in a discussion of sincerity in the 
present situation 1 immediately recalled a 


conversation between two young women. 
‘‘Let’s diseuss each other with perfect 


truth and sincerity,’’ said one. ‘‘No,’’ re- 


plied the other; ‘‘I think we’d better re- 
main friends.’’ In Gilbert’s satiric com- 
edy, ‘‘few care to stay above a day or two’’ 
in the palace where by magic every one 
must tell the truth, and entire sincerity 
proves dangerous. When the artist de- 
clares the queen too fat, King Phanor 


? 


replies, 
Bear in mind... 
You have a palate, and a set of teeth, 
And several delicate contrivances 
That aid digestion. Tell her she’s too fat, 
And she may take offense; and, if she does, 
She’ll throw that apparatus out of work. 


But there is little danger in declaring 
before educators the faults of education. 
In professional meetings it is one of the 
popular indoor sports. It never fails to 
get amused attention—and it seldom gets 
anything else. We are entertained by it, 
but we do not feel a compulsion to go out 
and act so differently that the criticisms 


1 Address before the meeting of the National 
Council of Education, at Cleveland, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 24, 1934, 
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can not be justly repeated. Something 
ought to be done, we say; but let George 
do it. And George is busy holding his job, 
knowing that something ought to be done, 
but keeping the secrets of the lodge from a 
complacent public. The unforgivable sin 
is of so informing the public that it makes 
the administrator uncomfortable. Then 
the critic is not loyal to the profession; 
perhaps, it is insinuated, he does not be- 
lieve in the great democratic institution of 
education; perhaps he is under the influ- 
ence of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. At any rate, it is demanded 
that he present a complete and detailed 
program for improvement—or else keep 
quiet. 

The fact that he has previously presented 
constructive phases which the profession 
has neglected matters little. He is called 
upon to do what is impossible for any one 
man, to construct instanter the whole pro- 
gram complete in all its details. Perhaps 
even the hired secretary of the professional 
association fires a pop-gun or two at him, 
thus safeguarding his job and advertising 
that loyalty to employers is greater than 
loyalty to the cause of education. Yes; we 
may be as sincere as we please before the 
National Council. It’s all good fun here in 
the lodge room. Something indeed ought 
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to be done about it, but the very bodies 
that ought to be active, the great profes- 
sional organizations that have the influence 
and the power, possessed by no individual, 
to set the machinery in motion and to keep 
it steadily moving, organizations like the 
very one under whose auspices we are 
meeting, are too busy with other things. 
They meet, it is true, only once a year; and 
after adjournment there is another pro- 
gram for the new officers to prepare, other 
speakers who must be invited to tell what’s 
wrong with the world and to assert that 
it can be saved only by an undefined and 
undirected mystery called education. 

Lest I seem to be merely destructive in 
what I have just said, let me recall that 
repeatedly I have attempted constructively 
to outline what should be done to prepare 
a comprehensive program for the difficult 
and tedious preparation for the new edu- 
cation, an education that will reflect life as 
it has become to-day and as it will upbuild 
the democratic society in which we believe. 
I am ready to present the outline again 
and yet again, to argue for its soundness 
and its promise of success, and coopera- 
tively to contribute all that is within my 
power to its development. But, unfortu- 
nately, what is said critically always 
sounds louder and is remembered longer 
than what is suggested constructively. 
This is not peculiar to educators; it is true 
with men in all walks of life. I am per- 
fectly safe in prophesying that the ‘‘news’’ 
of the meetings this week at Cleveland will 
be the assertions of short-comings, the 
‘*fights,’’ the denunciations discovered or 
invented by perfectly human reporters for 
perfectly human readers, while the ac- 
counts of school suecesses and the construc- 
tive proposals for betterment, especially if 
they require time and money, will be 
found, if at all, at the bottom of the last 
column on an inside page. 

But I still have faith that some day the 
leaders of education—meaning you, ladies 
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and gentlemen—will manifest that you are 
really leaders and use the organized power 
that you have to demand and to direct the 
long, slow-moving rebuilding of the educa- 
tional structure, beginning with the foun- 
dations and working upward, in accord 
with a logical and consistent plan, to the 
loftiest minaret. You are too wise and too 
experienced really to expect miracles. We 
are never going to wake up some bright 
morning and find the job all done, the 
portals of the palace that we have not 
painstakingly built wide open and inviting 
us to enter into a paradise of possibilities. 
First must come a vision and planning and 
courage and unremitting labor and _ pa- 
tience—and then more labor. Since it is 
vastly more important and ambitious we 
shall have to plan for and provide for this 
palace more carefully and more skilfully 
than men with other responsibilities have 
planned for physical buildings; a myriad 
of expert workers of all needed types must 
be assigned to full-time labor on the proj- 
ect. It can not be done by voluntary part- 
time service. 

One reason why we dally and make less 
progress than we should is that so few of 
us become concerned about the same prob- 
lem at the same time. Onee, years ago, | 
was a trustee of a church in which one of 
my educational colleagues was a deacon 
and in which three others were communi- 
eants. We formed a small group somewhat 
separated socially and culturally from the 
rest of the membership. I have no doubt 
now, as I had none then, that had we at 
any time united our forces we could have 
helped that church greatly. But when | 
became excited about the finances I found 
my diaconiec colleague lethargic because | 
had not put my shoulder to the wheel when 
he was periodically active to stimulate the 
spiritual welfare of the congregation, and 
our other colleagues never got their tem- 
peratures up at the same moment that we 
were at the steaming point. So in these 


FE 
- 
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meetings. We hear speaker A rail at defi- 
ciency x, B exhorts us over failure to 
remedy y, and C berates us because we 
have not met the emergency at z. Our 
emotions as well as our judgments are 
divided, and we fail to enroll actively in 
any camp. I wonder why my friend Dr. 
Morrison does not join me to force the 
making of a comprehensive long-term pro- 
cram of secondary education, and he, in 
turn, is disappointed that I should take the 
time to present my proposals after he has 
so clearly told us what should be remedied. 
Perhaps some day we shall all unite at the 
same time on the same problem and con- 
tinue at it until there are solution and 
wide-spread remedial action. 

Pledged to sincerity, 1 must reiterate 
that I trace all our educational ills, or 
almost all of them, to a failure in funda- 
mental conceptions. How can we agree on 
the sort of education that we should have 
unless first we have agreed on the sort of 
society that we want? How ean organiza- 
tion or details of administration or pro- 
posals for new units of subject-matter or 
novel methods of teaching be evaluated 
except in terms of the product that we need 
for the promotion and betterment of the 
society in which we live? And where shall 
we find that agreement? It can not be 
found ready made. Out of all the thought- 
lessness and heterogeneity of opinion it 
must be teased out, interpreted, organized, 
supplemented to a whole consistent with 
the democratic ideal, and then popularized 
so that the vast majority of the public shall 
understand and approve it. There is, I 
firmly believe, far more agreement—much 
of it passive, no doubt—than is ordinarily 
suspected. If the public were made con- 
scious of the social alternatives toward 
which our practises are divergently tend- 
ing, there is little question in my mind but 
that the great majority would declare itself 
on the side of the democratic tradition. 
And on that tradition could then be built a 
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consistent comprehensive program that 
would have the support of that majority 
which cares enough to promote or to de- 
mand modifications. 

So long as education is a popular fetish, 
it is insecure. So long as the publie looks 
on the schools as pleasant places where 
children are somehow mysteriously bene- 
fited, there should be no surprise that in 
periods of economic stringency appropria- 
tions are disastrously reduced. Education 
then suffers along with other luxuries. It 
rested on a fetish rather than on an in- 
formed faith because its foundation was 
not understood by any significant fraction 
of the profession. I have elsewhere and 
repeatedly argued at length that the only 
justification of education furnished free by 
the public is that it is the only possible 
means that society has of preserving itself 
and of promoting its own interests. Only 
as this principle is understood and as it 
forms the foundation on which the whole 
program is developed can free public edu-, 
cation be justified. And only as the pro- 
gram is thus justified are we in a position 
to argue that education is a necessity, the 
starvation of which will inevitably result in 
social suicide. 

Beeause teachers, and even administra- 
tive leaders, have not understood this, have 
not assimilated the principle so that it is 
directive in all planning and in all activi- 
ties, we have come to the woeful condition 
that is pinching every one of us. That 
would not concern me so much, since every 
man has unsuspected powers of sacrifice 
and endurance, if I did not so clearly see 
that our failure in the past and our uncon- 
cern to think fundamentally and construc- 
tively about the future, are imperiling the 
social and the political ideals that are ex- 
pressions—imperfect, it is true, but expres- 
sions none the less—of the ideals toward 
which we have painfully struggled through 
centuries of history. The race is not be- 
tween catastrophe and a mystery called 
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education. Catastrophe for us can be pre- 
vented only by an education that grows out 
of the democratic ideals and is purpose- 
fully planned to perpetuate them and to 
achieve what they imply for mankind. 

Sincerity forces me reluctantly to de- 
clare that a not inconsiderable part of the 
money, the genius and the effort expended 
on secondary and college education is 
wasted. It is worse than wasted, indeed, 
for students are fed what gives sustenance 
neither to them nor to the supporting so- 
ciety, thereby preventing the acquisition of 
nourishing food. It is common knowledge, 
repeatedly emphasized by individual obser- 
vation and by data scientifically collected 
for large groups, that our schools above the 
elementary level neither generally provide 
curricula suitable to the needs of their 
heterogeneous students nor teach what they 
do offer in such ways that they insure to 
any considerable number permanent mas- 
tery, interests and subsequent use. No 
credits are so frozen as many that are given 
by high schools and colleges. The facts 
are a professional scandal. We all know 
them; but realizing our individual impo- 
tence, we cover them up from the public 
and fail to demand the only remedy that 
promises central 
committee of the best minds in the profes- 
sion and in related fields to define pragma- 
tically our objectives and then to direct the 
construction by experts, likewise continu- 
ously employed, to develop at least in out- 
line the detailed program. We can never 
expect teachers, however competent they 
may be for instruction, to create courses 
of study in their spare time. The job is 
too difficult and too complex. It can never 
be done with any degree of satisfaction by 
any group of experts even with unlimited 
time and resources until fundamental prin- 
ciples are agreed on and widely popular- 
ized. 

Curriculum construction is an unending 
Civilization is not static, and 


sueeess—a_ continuing 


task anyway. 
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education must not only reflect conditions 
as they are but prepare as well as possible 
for those that may be. The Nestor of this 
program has recently declared in a pub- 
lished letter that he knows of only two 
radical changes that have recently come in 
society. With all deference to his observa- 
tion, which I have found usually to be as 
exact as his judgments are wise, I am 
amazed that he detects so few of the scores 
passing on the screen of the current pano- 
rama. (Sincerity compels me to make this 
statement.) Recently attempting to list 
the significant changes that have occurred 
in my part of the world, and I think they 
may be found in as remote places as Chi- 
‘ago too, I gave up after using some thirty 
printed pages for the enumeration. My 
list is far from complete; and though we 
may disagree somewhat as to the magnitude 
of each, I am bold to assert that every one 
of them is significant for the new ecurricu- 
lum. Education can not justify itself if it 
continues to teach the language of Caesar 
and Chaucer to the neglect of effective 
speech of this day, the literature that has 
chiefly historical interest while blinding 
itself to what this generation actually reads 
not only for enjoyment but also for a large 
determination of its ideals, the science of 
Aristotle and Roger Bacon, or even of the 
first decade of this century, when weekly 
discoveries are made in the laboratories of 
Compton, Millikan and scores of other 
geniuses, the morals and manners of Vic- 
torian England or of the America of 
‘*Little Women”’ closing its eyes to what 
the modern generations do with general, 
though not always pedagogic, approval. 
Why the lag of education in a changing 
world? Again the answer is the same. We 
have no sincere agreement on fundamental 
principles; one of which would assuredly 
be that education should reflect life as it is 
and direct it toward such a course as is 
consistent with ideals to which we are con- 
sciously and intelligently devoted. And 
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individually impotent in the press and 
swirl of other duties, we have set up no 
competent central body to observe, inter- 
pret and construct a program for us. Far 
better that educators, those to whom the 
responsibility has been entrusted by society 
believing them expert and reliable, should 
initiate and promote such machinery than 
that the public lose faith and starve their 
efforts or that it force upon them inade- 
quately considered and dangerous innova- 
tions. 

The plain fact, a statement of which is 
again impelled by the magic of the Palace 
of Truth, is that not all who have been 
licensed to teach or to administer schools 
are either competent for responsibility or, 
worse still, sincerely interested in educa- 
tion. A false sense of loyalty has led us 
into a campaign to protect in this time 
of economic depression all ‘‘teachers,’’ 
whereas a greater loyalty to education and 
to society would have seized the oppor- 
tunity to rid our ranks of the mistakes of 
licensing agencies. The responsible agent 
of a board of education directed a superin- 
tendent because of the necessities of econ- 
omy to discharge a certain number of 
teachers, suggesting that he had an un- 
usual opportunity to strengthen the corps 
by selecting those who had not proved 
valuable or promising, and pledging full 
support of the board. In consequence he 
got rid of every such teacher—who died or 
moved from the city. Why have so many 
who have slipped into the educational sys- 
tem by mistake of one kind or another been 
protected, while younger men and women 
of greater promise have been discharged or 
debarred? The answer is all too easy. Of 
course the problem is complex and there is 
a reasonable argument of social justice for 
the individual and a fear of loss of 


morale; but the larger loyalty to society 
as a whole points clearly to the courageous 
seizing of the opportunity to clean house, 
to eject the incompetent from the schools. 
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Society may need to care for them by dole 
until they find some field in which they 
can earn a living. But it is rank injustice 
to demand that helpless children should 
pay for what they are not given. And, in 
simple truth, there is misfeasance in office 
if an administrator does not live up to the 
trust that society pays him to accept. 

Another expression of sincerity and I am 
through, though the temptations to prolong 
the opportunity are strong. It is not every 
day that one is commanded to say without 
restraint exactly what he thinks. Is it not 
about time that we demand exact defini- 
tions of terms that are used so frequently 
in edueational writing and speaking as to 
have become clichés? Some years ago a 
witty writer ridiculed the language of 
‘‘nedaguese’’ so that for a time there was a 
tendency to talk simply about education. 
But of late the inventors of Lagado have 
been busy again. I have no objection to the 
invention of a new term to express an idea 
for which the English language contains 
no generally understood symbol. I even 
have no objection to the use of a pic- 
turesque novel phrase to give color or em- 
phasis to an idea, new or old. As a matter 
of fact the new educational argot is usually 
introduced by some one who has an idea 
that he wishes to convey as effectively as 
possible. But the idea is not conveyed at 
all if it is expressed in phrases that are 
imperfectly or inaccurately understood. 
But, unless I am mistaken we love piec- 
turesque phrases, whether we understand 
them or not; and after they are introduced 
numerous imitators use them frequently 
with little or no conception of exact mean- 
ing. 

There is one remedy that sincerity pro- 
vides, and I suggest that you use it at these 
meetings whenever you hear a speaker 
utter a phrase of which you are suspicious: 
immediately demand that he give you a 
satisfying definition. If every speaker who 
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impresses us by using ‘‘the new social 
order,’’ the ‘‘emerging’’ or ‘‘dynamic’’ 
this or that, ‘‘the climate of opinion,’’ ‘‘the 
frame of reference,’’ ‘‘inclusive thinking,’’ 
‘‘shared decisions,’’ ‘‘the life situation,’’ 
‘‘the integrated personality,’’ ‘‘adversive 
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compensation,’’ and the like were chal- 
lenged to express himself in simple English 
so that even we can know precisely what he 
means, the meetings would be more profit- 
able. And perhaps the next ones would 
be shorter. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE REORGANIZATION OF JAPANESE 
EDUCATIONAL IDEOLOGY 

AN educational revolution as remarkable as 
the one that oceurred when medieval Japan 
adopted over night modern educational methods 
is now taking place in that country, according 
to Willard Price, special correspondent for 
the New York Herald-Tribune. This revolution 
consists of an effort to hold all that has been 
gained and at the same time step back to the 
ways of the past. Strong nationalism, which 
has swept back into vogue throughout the world, 
is nowhere more evident than in Japan. 

His Exeelleney, Ichiro Hatoyama, minister of 
education for the empire, is more powerful than 
the education official of any other country, and 
the suecess of his administration is evidenced by 
the fact that no nation is higher in literacy to- 
day than Japan. Her school attendance sur- 
passes that of the United States, 99.5 per cent. 
of her children of school age being in school. 
Mr. Hatoyama stated in an interview with Mr. 
Price, that “the progress of Japanese educa- 
tion is owed very much to the educational 
methods of the West. But as a result of over 
sixty years’ experience, we are now able to de- 
velop a method peculiar to this country.” The 
beginning of state education was strongly in- 
fluenced by mission precedents. Also, investi- 
gators were sent abroad to study Western sys- 
tems. And in 1872, a system was promulgated 
that savored of many lands, particularly France. 


Japan did not, however, adopt the French ‘‘du- 
plicate school system,’’ which provides an elemen- 
tary school system and a secondary school system 
side by side. Instead was established the ‘‘ simple 
school system,’’ now existing in America, which is 
in the nature of an educational ladder reaching 
from the elementary school to the middle school 
(which corresponds to the Western secondary 
school), and then to the university. 

At that time we owed a great deal to America, 


particularly in connection with methods of ele- 
mentary and normal education. 


The Japanese educational system spans seven- 
teen years instead of sixteen—six years of ele- 
mentary school, five years of middle school, 
three years of high school, three of university. 
Moreover, the number of school days in the year 
are half as many again as in America. Sum- 
mer vacations are only a month or six weeks 
long. This crowding is made necessary by the 
fact that Japanese children are expected to learn 
not only Japanese subjects, but American, En- 
glish, French, German, Russian and Chinese. 
They are trained to be world-citizens. 

English is taught in all middle schools. Some- 
times the teachers are Americans or Englishmen, 
but in the vast majority of cases they are Japa- 
nese. The result of this proponderance of Japa- 
nese teachers of English is that an extraordinary 
brand of English has grown up. Students 
taught by Americans have difficulty in passing 
the university entrance examinations, their pro- 
nunciation being at variance with accepted 
Japanese English. But the chief value of En- 
glish to the Japanese lies not in the ability to 
speak it, but in the ability to read it. This they 
ean do—and the whole range of English litera- 
ture is open to them. 

Japanese education regards the cinema very 
seriously. Every middle school and high school 
has its motion picture study club. Foreign pic- 
tures are not disregarded. Grave consideration 
is given to the comparative art of Greta Garbo 
and Marlene Dietrich; and a study group re- 
cently announced as the subject for its next dis- 
cussion, “Mickey Mouse—Analysis of Motiva- 
tions and Reactions.” 

But the chief attention is paid to Japanese 
subjects. The authorities supply for class use 
a constant flow of new pictures on the history 
of Japan, Japanese prowess in war, the taming 
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ot Manchukue, respect for the Emperor—as 
well as more technical pictures on geography, 
physies, chemistry, natural history and even 
mathematies. 

The reason for special stress upon the cinema 
is the belief of educators that Japanese stu- 
dents are peculiarly eye-minded. Therefore the 
ward of education itself produces a large vol- 
ime of films, not leaving this task to com- 
ercial concerns. Also it is insisted that the 
films be used, not as supplementary or extra- 
curricular material, but as an integral part of 
classroom work. 

The most distinetive characteristic of educa- 
on in Japan is, according to Mr. Hatoyama, 
“that we are fostering national morality through 
Japanese history illustrating the national char- 
cter of Japan. This is the basis of our na- 
tional edueation.” 


RELATIVE UNIVERSITY STANDINGS IN 
“AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE” 


HarvARD UNIVERSITY and the University of 
Chicago lead all American institutions in the 
number of members of their science faculties 
vho are recognized as outstanding and in the 
number of their alumni who have achieved dis- 
tinction in seienee, according to Professor 
Stephen S. Visher, of Indiana University. In 
an article in a recent issue of the University of 
Chicago Magazine, Dr. Visher arrives at this 
conclusion by an analysis of the last three edi- 
tions of “American Men of Science,” edited by 
J. MeKeen Cattell and Jaques Cattell. These 
volumes mark with stars the names of those 
who are acknowledged as research leaders by 
vote of their colleagues throughout the country. 

Fifty-eight members of the faculty of Har- 
vard University are among the 851 added to the 
starred list in the editions of “American Men of 
Science” for 1921, 1927 and 1933. Chicago is 
second with 41, and other leading universities 
are represented as follows: The University of 
California, 31; Columbia University, 29; Yale 
University, 28; the University of Michigan, 27; 
the Johns Hopkins University, 26; Cornell Uni- 
versity and the University of Minnesota, each 
23; Princeton University, 22; the University of 
Illinois and the University of Pennsylvania, each 
21; Leland Stanford University, 20; the Univer- 
sity of Wiseonsin, 15; Washington University, 
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14; the Ohio State University and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 12 each; the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, 9; the Univer- 
sity of lowa, 7, and Northwestern University, 6. 

Scientific men starred in the first two editions 
of the volume, 1903 and 1910, are not included 
in the tabulations because a large proportion of 
them have died or are inactive. Of the 250 sei- 
entific men awarded stars for the first time in the 
1933 edition, 43 won the doctorate as graduate 
students at Harvard University, 29 took the doe- 
torate at the University of Chicago; 22 at Co- 
lumbia University, 15 at the Johns Hopkins 
University, 13 at Princeton University, 12 at 
Yale University, 11 at Cornell University, 10 at 
the University of Illinois and 8 at the University 
of Wisconsin. In a comparison of leading in- 
stitutions regarding the undergraduate training 
of future scientific men, Dr. Visher points out 
that of those most recently starred, 19 received 
the bachelor’s degree at Harvard University, 14 
at the University of Chicago, 9 at Cornell Uni- 
versity and 8 at the University of Michigan. 

Dr. Visher the comparative 
strength of university science departments, as 
revealed by the recently starred men who re- 
ceived the doctorate some ten or twenty years 


ago as follows: 


summarizes 


Anatomy and astronomy: Chicago leads in the 
number of the recipients of the doctorate who 
were starred in 1927 and 1933. 

Botany: Chicago stands first for 1927 and 1933 
combined, with 9; Harvard and Columbia each have 
6, and Johns Hopkins has 5. 

Chemistry: For 1927 and 1933 combined, Har- 
vard has 8; Columbia and Chicago each have 7. 

Geology: For 1921, 1927 and 1933 combined, 
Yale leads with 16; Chicago has 14 and Harvard 8. 

Mathematics: Chieago and Harvard each have 
14 and Princeton has 6, in 1921, 1927 and 1933 
combined. 

Pathology: Johns Hopkins stands first, Colum- 
bia, second, and Chicago, third. 

Physiology: Harvard takes the leadership in the 
1933 group from Chicago, which led in 1927 and 
1921. Johns Hopkins is third. 


Physics: Chicago has 10 in a combination of the 
1927 and 1933 groups; Harvard has 6 and Prince- 
ton has 6. 

Psychology: The totals for 1921, 1927 and 1933 
are: Columbia, 9; Chicago, 7, and Harvard 6. 

Zoology: Harvard leads, Columbia is second, and 
Chicago, third. 
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Commenting on these data the magazine Time, 
in its February 26 issue, makes the following 
observations : 


Harvard and the University of California have 
faculties of nearly 2,000; Columbia of more than 
2,000. Small college men felt that Surveyor Visher 
should have taken faculty size into consideration 
as well as number of star-winners. If his ranking 


were recast on that basis, these ten universities 


would lead: 


Number of Star-winners (since 1921) Per 100 
Faculty Members (in 1933) 


Chicago 7.07 Yale 3.57 
Princeton 7.03 Stanford 3.48 
Calif. Inst. Tech. .. 4.97 Michigan 3.47 
Johns Hopkins 4.31 Harvard 3.28 
Minnesota 3.97 Cornell 2.67 


DEFEAT OF THE BILL TO AID PARO- 
CHIAL SCHOOLS IN OHIO 

STATE aid for parochial schools was defeated 
in the Ohio Legislature on February 15. The 
proposal to appropriate $2,000,000 of the public 
funds for the benefit of religious schools failed, 
owing in large measure to a strong sentiment for 
the separation of church and state. 

While it is believed no effort will be made to 
revive the amendment at present, it is antici- 
pated that a new attempt will be made in behalf 
of the parochial schools later, during the further 
consideration of the needs of the public schools. 
The innovation of a state appropriation for 
parochial schools was lost in the lower house be- 
cause it lacked the required constitutional ma- 
jority of 68 votes. The vote was 56 for and 49 
against. 

The project came up in connection with legis- 
lation for the financial assistance of the public 
schools. This plan ealls for an annual state- 
wide subsidy for all publie schools. The yearly 
expenditure, estimated at $23,000,000, would be 
parceled out to all school districts on a per pupil 
basis. The bill was amended to provide for an 
additional $2,000,000 from the state treasury for 
the aid of parochial schools during 1934, and as 
amended came to a vote in the House early in 
February. It failed because there were three 
votes short of a majority. 

Upon reconsideration, demand was made that 
a separate vote be had on the parochial school 
amendment. Separation of the amendment 
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from the bill required the concurrence of at least 
10 members. This was easily acquired, but the 
rider was voted upon and lost while the bill itself 
carried by a vote of 82 to 15. 

When the parochial school proposal was first 
introduced, during the special session in the fall 
of 1933, it lost by a vote of 52 for and 41 
against, 68 votes being required for passage. 
Some 35 members were absent during the ballot- 
ing. Debate was extended at that time, argu- 
ments favoring and opposing the measure being 
given a full hearing. The proposition then en- 
tailed appropriating $1,500,000 for last year 
and $2,500,000 for this year. 

Sponsors of the church schools urged that 
they embraced 170,000 pupils, that if they were 
forced to close and transfer their children to the 
publie schools, the cost to the public-school sys- 
tem would be multiplied by many millions. It 
was also argued that the supporters of the paro- 
chial schools were taxed for maintenance of the 
public-school system, and in the emergency 
should be given a share of the tax money. The 
aid sought, it was also said, was but temporary. 

Advocates of maintaining the traditional sepa- 
ration of church and state held, on the other 
hand, that the parochial schools were started as 
private enterprises, charged a tuition fee and 
were maintained to further the doctrines of the 
churches sponsoring them. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


THe New York University Extension Divi- 
sion series of lectures on “Local Problems in 
Modern Society,” a new experiment in adult 
education, opened on February 23 with an ad- 
dress on “Geography and Culture,” by Dr. Ells- 
worth Huntington, research associate in geog- 
raphy at Yale University. 

Designed to present an integrated study of 
the chief social problems of the present day, 
the experimental series of twelve lectures was 
arranged by Paul A. McGhee, executive sec- 
retary of the extension division. The other 
speakers in the group and their subjects are 
as follows: 


‘‘The Unity of Social Science,’’ by Dr. John 
Dewey, professor emeritus of philosophy at Colum- 
bia University. 
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‘Race and Civilization,’’ by Dr. Franz Boas, 

rofessor of anthropology, Columbia University. 

‘‘Teehnology and Production,’’ by Walter N. 
Polakov, consulting engineer to the Tennessee Val- 
ey Authority. 

«Money and the Price System,’’ by Frank A. 
Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

‘« Trends and Problems in Income Distribution, ’’ 
by Dr. Carl A. Taeusch, professor of business 
ethics in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
{dministration. 

‘‘Eeonomies and Politics of Population,’’ by 
Dr. Henry P. Fairchild, professor of sociology at 
New York University and president of the Popu- 
ition Association of America. 

‘‘The State, Culture and Minorities,’’ by Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen, lecturer on philosophy at the 
New School for Social Research. 

‘‘Edueation and the Problems of Social Con- 
trol,’? by Dr. George S. Counts, professor of edu- 
ition at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

‘‘Psychology and Psychopathology of Person- 

ity in the Machine Age,’’ by Harry A. Over- 
street, professor of philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York. 

‘«Esthetie Experience in the Machine Age,’’ by 
Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch, associate editor of The 
Nation. 

‘‘Philosophy and Social Action,’’ by Dr. Sid- 
ney Hook, professor of philosophy at New York 


University. 


Paul McGhee, executive secretary of the uni- 
versity, made the following statement in his 
announcement of the course: 


Until now ‘‘adult education’’ has been a vague 
phrase. ‘There has been no serious effort to inte- 
grate these studies into a meaningful pattern; 
often there has been no explicit philosophy of 
what the educational process for adults in a chang- 
ing social world should be. 

In the numerous schools and private institutions 
which are conducting programs in adult education 
one finds a vast number of single courses, repre- 
senting every special field from astronomy to do- 
mestie science. All represent isolated interests of 
individuals, and are entered upon much as if the 
subject matter was suspended in a social vacuum. 
This may often satisfy individual needs, but adult 
education must offer more than this for students 
to-day. ’The concept of a social problem now in- 
volves more than bread lines and old age pensions. 

The experiment to be conducted here is based 
upon the premise that a serious educational course 
for adults to-day must be built up around the 
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questions: What are the chief patterns of indi- 
vidual experience which are made possible and 
accessible in a changing social order? What con- 
stitutes a social problem, and how is individual life 
related to it? What phases of personal experience 
are involved in the widest conceptions of a social 
problem? What are the chief social problems in 
this widest sense? How can they be most widely 
settled in the light of existing materials and con- 
flicting social ideals? 

Our plan to find the answers to these questions 
is to get adult classes to enter into a sustained 
mental experiment, working under instructors 
drawn from various universities and walks of life, 
using the results of research and the methods of 
analysis and imaginative social reconstruction. 

The present course will be an introductory sum- 
mary to a complete course of two years’ duration 
which will open next fall. It will be open to all 
who are interested in the problems. The proposed 
course is planned to link up the processes of adult 
education with the actual experiences of the stu- 
dent in his ordinary and social and practical 


activities. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION COURSES FOR 
FARMERS 

FARMERS who desire instruction in the reor- 
ganization of their business to meet changing 
present-day conditions are provided for in the 
evening classes in vocational agriculture or- 
ganized in the principal rural high schools 
throughout the country, George F. Zook, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, announced on Feb- 
ruary 15. In explanation of his statement, Dr. 
Zook observed that special emphasis is being 
laid in these vocational agricultural courses 
upon instruction in farm reorganization. He 
called attention to the fact that the Office of 
Edueation has cooperated with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in preparing and 
distributing three pamphlets designed to aid vo- 
cational agriculture teachers in helping evening 
school farmers to utilize land withdrawn from 
production under the cotton, wheat and corn- 
hog acreage reduction programs. 

As a further evidence of the effort of the 
Office of Edueation to help farmers adjust 
themselves to agricultural changes, Dr. Zook 
pointed to a recent publication, “Reorganizing 
the Individual Farm Business,” which contains 
definite suggestions to agricultural teachers for 
setting up courses in this subject in their eve- 
ning classes. An effort is made in presenting 
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the farm organization course to help farmers de- 
cide whether it is advisable for them to change 
their types of farming and, if so, what crops 
they should grow, what and how much live stock 
to produce, how much of each crop to produce, 
what kind and amount of equipment to have and 
how to set up budget estimates. 

No attempt is made to urge a farmer to fol- 
low a particular plan. Rather, the instructor 
assists him in marshaling all the facets in the 
case and encourages him to make his own deci- 
sion. Particular stress is laid in the farm reor- 
ganization courses on financing and marketing 
farm crops and the use of crop outlook and sim- 
ilar information issued from time to time by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, state agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations and other 
organizations. Increasing numbers of farmers, 
Dr. Zook said, are turning to the evening voea- 
tional agriculture classes for assistance in ad- 
justing themselves to new conditions. 


THE STATUS OF INTRAMURAL AND 
INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


INTERSCHOLASTIC athleties among outstanding 
high schools in the United States are usually 
confined to only a few sports, most of which 
have no earry-over value in later life, a faet 
which was revealed in the National Survey of 
Secondary Edueation, as reported in a new Fed- 
eral Office of Education monograph, entitled 
“Intramural and Interscholastie Athletics,” pre- 
pared by P. Roy Brammell, specialist in school 
administration of the survey. The report shows 


that irds of the pupils who practise 
for me: a actually participate 
in theniy-avid in certain sports those practising 
constitute a small number compared with the 
pupils engaging in intramural activities in the 
same sports. There is a tendency in high schools 
throughout the United States to make intra 
mural athleticj and physical education correlat 
fully. The close relationship of interscholastie 
athleties to health work, physical edueation and 
intramural athletics is usually reeognized. 

There is no indication that the movement why 
intramural athletics, which came into full swing 
about 1925, is losing momentum. Of the 327 
secondary schools included in Dr. Brammell’s 
study, 231 reported a program of intramural 
athletics. As the enrolment increases, the per- | 


centage of schools having intramural programs 
also increases. In many instances, larger schools 
foster games which have a carry-over value. 
Football is more prominent as an intramural 
sport among the four-year high schools than 
among any other type of school. Comparatively 
large amounts of in-school and out-of-sehoo! 
time are given to practise and contests. 

\ Nine goals which seem to be recognized as de- 
sirable of attainment in conducting intramura! 
athletics are proposed in the report. Among 
these is the suggestion that full financial support 
of the programs should be assumed more gener- 
ally by boards of education; that no physica! 
education credit should be given for participa- 
tion in intramural sports, as such, unless the, 
are administered definitely as a part of the regu- 
lar program of physical education; that there 
should be careful avoidance of eligibility rules 
which would defeat the objective of “participa- 
tion by all,” and that there should be more active 
use of the sports program in launching health 
habits. 

That part of the report which treats of inter- 
scholastic athletics calls attention to the fact 
that almost without exception the 327 selected 
schools report that they engage in intersecholastic 
contests especially for boys. On the other hand, 
inereasing numbers of schools are abandoning 
such contests for girls. In contrast to 65 sports 
reported by 231 secondary schools in the list ot 
intramural games, only 26 sports are listed by 
approximately 500 schools in interscholastic 
contests. 

The interscholastie contests in athletics are 
limited primarily to five sports—basketball, 
football, track and field, baseball and tennis. 
Golf and swimming are fostered by a smaller 
number of schools. In many secondary schools 
the lists of sports in which interscholastie con- 
tests are held is made up altogether of sports 
recognized as having no earry-over value what- 
ever. 4In the small high schools, interscholastic 
athletics are limited to a small number of sports. 
, Athletic coaches, the study discloses, are 
usually members of the faculty and teach 
regular classroom subjects. Two hundred and 
twenty-three of the 327 schools included in the 
study reported that regular coaches are em- 
ployed to coach the teams in interscholastic 
sports. The success of the coach in 47 schools 
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is gauged by his ability to develop winning 
teams. Twenty per cent. of the four-year high 
schools reported this as the eriterion of his 
success, and 24 per cent. of the schools having 
enrolments of 300 or fewer pupils also rate 
him on this basis. 

In securing coaches, it appears that more 
attention is given to the applicant’s records as 
a player than to his training in physical edu- 


Dr. Drxon Ryan Fox, professor of history at 
Columbia University and president of the New 
York State Historical Association, has been 
elected president of Union College at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. His inauguration will take place in 
June. As president, Dr. Fox will also become 
chancellor of the graduate departments, located 
at Albany. These inelude the Albany Medical 
College, the Albany Law School, the Albany 
College of Pharmacy and the Dudley Observa- 
tory. The election of the new president fol- 
lowed the action of the trustees in granting 
the request of Dr. Edward Ellery that he be 
relieved of his duties as acting president in 
order to resume his teaching of chemistry. 


Dr. MattrHew LyLe Spencer, formerly dean 
of the School of Journalism at the University 
of Washington and president of the university 
trom 1927 to 1933, has aecepted the deanship of 
the new Syracuse University School of Jour- 
nalism, which will open on April 1. Dr. Burges 
Johnson, professor of English, will serve as as- 
sociate dean of the school. 


Dr. Henry H. Appts, president of Franklin 
and Marshall College, received the Hungarian 
Cross of Merit on February 27. John Pelenyi, 
from Hungary, made the award. 
Franklin and Marshall College is the only eduea- 
tional institution in the United States which has 
a department for the study of Hungarian lan- 
guage, literature and history. 


minister 


Dr. Jesse H. Houmes, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, has been endorsed as Socialist candidate 
for Governor of Pennsylvania. 


A SPECIAL convocation for the awarding of 
honorary degrees was held at the Ohio State 
University on March 2, in connection with the 
centennial program of the College of Medicine 
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cation, or in how to eoach the sport which he 
is employed to direct. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that in some parts of the country, steps 
are being taken to place more emphasis on his 
training in physical education. The Depart- 
ment of Education in Ohio has recently set up 
regulations requiring a_ special 
certificate of full-time or part-time teachers of 
physical education, health or athleties. 


professional 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


of the university. The honorary degree of 
doctor of science was awarded to Dr. Henry S. 
Houghton, associate dean of biological sciences 
at the University of Chicago; Dr. Torald H. 
Sollmann, dean of the College of Medicine at 
Western Reserve University, and Dr. William 
S. MeCann, director of the medical school and 
physician-in-chief of the Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital in Rochester, New York. 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK B. Ropinson, of the 
College of the City of New York, announced on 
February 19 the promotion of three members of 
the faculty to heads of departments and the re- 
tirement of the head of the department of phys- 
ics. Professor Frederick G. Reynolds has been 
named head of the department of mathematics; 
Professor Harry C. Krowl, acting head of the 
department of English, and Professor Charles 
A. Coreoran, acting head of the department of 
physies, succeeding Professor William Fox, who 
is retiring. 

Susan J. Ginn, director of vocational gui- 
dance in the Boston public schools, has been 
elected president of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


Dr. O. M. W. Spracve, Edmund Cogswell 
Converse professor of banking and finance at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, who was for three years economic 
adviser to the Bank of England, and more re- 
cently held a similar position in Washington, has 
been appointed a member of the advisory board 
of the Massachusetts Investors Trust. 


Dr. W. F. GepxHart, formerly dean of the 
School of Commerce and Finance at Washing- 
ton University, has recently been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with the specific function of 
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finance director. He is also chairman of the 
Foreign Trade Bureau of that organization. 


Dr. Ben M. Cuerrinaton, director of the 
Foundation for the Advancement of the Social 
Sciences at the University of Denver, has re- 
cently been appointed a member of the Colorado 
State Relief Committee by Governor Johnson. 


Dr. R. C. Moore, head of the department of 
geology at the University of Kansas, has been 
assigned as director of a geological survey of 
mountain structure in the Rocky Mountains. 
The research, under the auspices of the Geo- 
logical Society of begin next 
summer and will involve the expenditure of 
$40,000. 


Americ¢a, will 


WILLIAM Woopwarp and Sylvester W. Labrot, 
members of the board of visitors and governors 
of St. John’s College, on February 17 an- 
nounced their intention to resign, following the 
election of Amos W. W. Woodcock as president 
of the institution. 


ApoLr A. BERLE, associate professor of law 
at Columbia University and chamberlain of the 
City of New York, has obtained a leave of ab- 
sence for the winter session of the academic 
1934-35. Leave of absence for the re- 
mainder of the current year has also been 
granted to Joseph D. MeGoldrick, deputy con- 
troller, another Columbia professor active in the 
La Guardia administration. 


year 


Proressor Russet Forses, director of the 
Division of Research in Publie Administration 
at New York University, has been granted a 
leave of absence to accept the appointment of 
commissioner of purchase for the City of New 
York. 

Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, will be the speaker at the sixty- 
sixth Charter Day exercises of the University of 
California to be held in Berkeley on March 23. 


WaLTeR LIPPMANN, a graduate of Harvard 
University in the class of 1910 and a member 
of the board of overseers, has been selected as 
the Godkin lecturer at the university for the 
current academic year. 


GOvERNOR LANDON, of Kansas, delivered the 
Founders’ Day address at Marietta College on 
February 15. 

THE Rockford College for Women will cele- 
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brate its eighty-seventh anniversary on March 4. 
Dr. Walter R. Agard, professor of Greek at the 
University of Wisconsin, will deliver the annual 
Charter Day address. 


Dr. ARTHUR FISKE WARREN, head master of 
the Collegiate School in New York City from 
1911 until his retirement in 1929, died on Feb- 
ruary 17 at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Dr. FraNK WEBSTER KEATING, superintendent 
of the Rosewood State Training School for 
thirty-seven years, died in Baltimore on Febru- 
ary 18. 

HartaN HoGe Bawuarp, librarian of the 
Berkshire Athenaeum in Pittsfield, Mass., for 
forty-six years, died on February 18 in his 
eighty-first year. 

Wituiam K. KiiInGAaMaAN, state supervisor of 
high schools in Maryland since 1927, was killed 
by a train in Baltimore on February 19. Mr. 
Klingaman was forty-two years old. 

Dr. JENNY B. MERRILL, one of the founders 
of the kindergarten system in New York City 
and its director from 1893 until 1911, died on 
February 19. Dr. Merrill was eighty years of 
age. 

PROFESSOR JARED F’, ScuppEr, Latin instructor 
at the Albany Academy for nearly fifty years, 
died on February 20 at the age of seventy 
years. 


Miss Harriet M. JoHNSON, co-director of the 
Bureau of Educational Experiment in New York 
City, died on February 21 in her sixty-eighth 
year. 


Norton HA, the new student union build- 
ing of the University of Buffalo, was opened 
and dedicated on February 26. The new union, 
which is the gift of the late Chancellor Charles 
P. Norton, has been designed in the Georgian 
style of architecture and cost approximately 
$250,000. 

Proressor Harry STEENBOCK, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and his sister, Mrs. Robert 
Bruce Brinsmade, have given the sum of $7,250 
to the university for the establishment of a 
fellowship in home economies. The fellowship 
will be named in honor of their mother, Chris- 
tine Margaretha Steenbock, and will be awarded 
annually. 


WasasH COLLEGE will ultimately receive $80,- 
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000 from the estate of the late William B. 
Austin, Chieago mortgage banker. Mr. Austin’s 
will ereated four trusts whose incomes will be 
paid to various agencies during the lifetime of 
his daughter, Mrs. Virginia Hill. At Mrs. Hill’s 
death, these trusts will be terminated, and the 
principal will be given outright to the college. 


Tue tenth annual Junior High School Con- 
ference under the auspices of the School of 
Edueation of New York University will be held 
on April 13 and 14, instead of on April 6 and 
7, as previously announced. 


THE eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Collegiate Deans and Registrars 
of Negro Schools will be held at Florida A. and 
M. College, Tallahassee, Florida, from March 7 
to 10. The guest speakers will be Fred Me- 
Cuistion, executive agent of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in the Southern 
States, and Dr. W. W. Alexander, president of 
Dillard University. 

THE much discussed merger between the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Northwestern University 
has been abandoned, according to a joint an- 
nouncement made by Presidents Robert May- 
nard Hutehins and Walter Dill Seott. In place 
of a merger plans for close cooperation will be 
evolved. These, it is announeed, will very likely 
include the specialization of both universities in 
particular fields so that students may be directed 
to one or the other university. The formal an- 
nouncement was as follows: “The committees of 
the boards of trustees ... which were ap- 
pointed by the respective boards to study the 
possibility of closer cooperation, including 
merger, met separately and at the conclusion of 
their meetings authorized the following an- 
nouncement: The committees recommend to their 
respective boards, (1) that the proposal of a 
merger of the two universities be laid aside and 
the committees discharged; (2) that the presi- 
dents of the two universities continue to consider 
the possibility of such closer cooperation as will 
produce the best results for higher education.” 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE observed on 
February 16 the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the day on whieh its first students, 69 in num- 
ber, entered the institution. The college now 
has an enrolment of 4,500. 
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INDIANA public school teachers are now re- 
quired by a new state law to teach temperance 
and the effects of aleohol to their pupils. The 
Indiana Anti-Saloon League is also sending 
speakers throughout the state to foster this edu- 
cational program and to cooperate with the state 
board of education in administering the law. 


Two buildings at the University of Denver 
were sold on February 20 for $145,000 of de- 
linquent special improvement taxes by the Den- 
ver manager of revenue, who observed that other 
buildings would be sold if overdue taxes were 
not paid. The university had claimed tax ex- 
emption, but the revenue authorities insisted that 
special improvement taxes are not actually taxes 
but benefit assessments. 


WITH the recent action of the governing body 
of DePauw University, all Methodist-controlled 
schools have now abolished military training as 
part of their educational activities. The deci- 
sion to request the government to withdraw the 
unit was arrived at by a vote of 33 to 2, by the 
Board of Trustees. The action was in accord- 
ance with views of the Methodist Church on 
military training as expressed in resolutions 
emanating from the 1928 and 1932 General Con- 
ferences. When Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam became 
president of the university in 1928, one of his 
first acts was to declare the courses in military 
training optional instead of compulsory. 


A NEw plan for the election of alumni repre- 
sentatives to the board of trustees of Princeton 
University was recently approved. The alumni 
hencefortl will be represented on the board by 
four trustees at large and four regional trus- 
tees, instead of by eight regional trustees as at 
present. One trustee at large and one regional 
trustee will be elected each year, the former by 
the entire alumni body and the latter by the 
alumni resident in the region which the trustee 
would represent. 


TueE Board of Trustees of Franklin College 
have voted that the college should go out of the 
banking business, so far as its students were con- 
cerned. A good many institutions in the past 
three or four years particularly, and some of 
them over a longer period, have taken notes 
from students for payment of tuition. A study 
of this item at Franklin College brought out the 
following facts. (1) All such notes were signed 
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in good faith by the students, but (2) unfore- 
seen items coming up after the college days were 
over caused the postponement sometimes of in- 
terest as well as principal, until a feeling of dis- 
comfort at returning to the campus was created, 
and the practise proved to have a dividing, not 
a unifying effect. (3) A mounting number of 
notes held by the college were not collectable. 
(4) Some students did not desire to pay, feel- 
ing that if they had “worked” the situation cor- 
rectly, they might have received a scholarship 
instead of having the obligation of a note. <Ac- 
cording to the new policy, the college is on a 
cash basis. 


THE trustees of Syracuse University have an- 
nounced that the university balanced its budget 
last year, as a result of various economies. The 
only reductions in salaries were the voluntary 
contributions, ranging from ten to fifteen per 
cent., made by members of the faculties during 
six months of the last fiseal year. While the 
salaries this fall have been paid at the same re- 
duced rate, announcement has been made that 
there will be no additional reduction. At the 
same time checks were mailed to the faculty 
refunding 25 per cent. of last year’s voluntary 
contributions, with the statement “we hope to 
make another refund of some proportion later 
in the year.” 


Aw enrolment of 7,933 students from every 
state in the union and 38 foreign countries and 
United States possessions is announced for the 
present academic year by Harvard University. 
Massachusetts leads the list with 3,122 students. 
New York comes next with 1,267, followed by 
Pennsylvania, 372, and New Jersey, 347. Ohio 
leads in the Middle West with 265 students, 
California in the West with 200 and Texas in 
the South with 72. Students attending the uni- 
versity from places outside the United States in- 
clude 42 from Canada, 22 from Hawaii, 18 from 
China, 11 each from England and Japan and 10 
each from France and Germany. Other coun- 


tries represented include Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Denmark, 
Turkey. 
Unper Wesleyan University’s revision of 
“generalization” requirements, effective with the 
next freshman class, a student need not con- 
tinue with either Latin or mathematics. Only 


Greece, Switzerland, Syria and 
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one instead of two laboratory sciences is re- 
quired, and a half-year course in art or music 
may be counted in any of the three generaliza- 
tion divisions. The student may also satisfy 
modern language requirements by taking two 
more years in the language presented for ad- 
mission. Only the social sciences, physical edu- 
cation and freshman English requirements are 
unchanged. 


A BILL now before the House of Commons 
would regulate the flow of juveniles into in- 
dustry by empowering the government at dis- 
cretion to raise the school-leaving age—now 14 
years—by one term at a time up to a maximum 
of 15 years. The bill would also enable edu- 
cation authorities to grant employment certifi- 
cates to applicants in cases where suitable posts 
were obtained. Such certificates would lay down 
conditions as to the hours of work. They would 
also provide for the attendance of the young 
person at courses of instruction. One of the 
provisions included would empower the govern- 
ment Minister of Labor to make regulations for 
the granting of certificates up to such limits as 
to correspond with those of the opportunities 
likely to be available for employment. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation reports that although its construction was 
provided for by the decree of May 22, 1925, 
the Sanatorium des étudiants, Paris, has only 
recently been opened to patients. There have 
been many delays owing to lack of funds. The 
sanatorium is situated at St. Hilaire du Touvet, 
in the department of Isére, at an altitude of 
1,150 meters, well protected on the north by 
mountains. A beautiful view of Mont Blanc is 
afforded. There are 180 beds, with a separate 
pavilion of thirty beds for the admission, later, 
of women students. Only students of French 
universities belonging to the Association na- 
tionale are ordinarily admitted. But the direct- 
ing council has the authority to admit, by way 
of exception, students who are not affiliated 
with this association; pupils from higher insti- 
tutions of learning not of university rank, and 
even university professors. The maintenance 
charge is placed at 40 frances ($2.40, current 
exchange) per day, the government assuming 
any deficit that occurs. Unless there are med- 
ical reasons requiring isolation, each room ac- 
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commodates two or three boarding patients. 
Everything is provided for the comfort of the 
patient. Toa partial extent, students are able 
to continue their studies, the sanatorium being 
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provided with study halls, a fine library and 
lecture courses held by professors from the 
University of Grenoble near by. 
tions on work done are given at Grenoble. 


All examina- 


DISCUSSION 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE HONORS 
TREATMENT OF STUDENTS IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING! 

PRACTISING engineers express the view that 
eraduates of engineering schools are usually 
well-equipped to handle a segregated part of a 
typical engineering problem, but that they are 
too frequently unable to meet new situations 
adequately. 

That the system of independently-taught 
subjeets and the associated system of indepen- 
dent examinations in each subject commonly em- 
ployed in engineering schools may foster a 
situation such as outlined is a conclusion which 
is reached by reasoning a priori. Ordinarily 
students deal only with problems which are 
fragments of larger problems, the wholes of 
which they never see. The fragments are 
handed to them, carved out and isolated. Cer- 
tain specifie questions are asked. The examina- 
tions usually are set and rated by the same man 
1 group of men who provide the instruction. 
The examinations usually are relatively brief, 
are likely to emphasize details and too fre- 
quently are of a nature conducive to the mere 
employment of the memory to recall classroom 
examples; they usually relate only to things 
which have been “covered.” The students guide 
the scope of their study accordingly. This 
scheme of things is in facet of such long stand- 
ing that if students are asked questions the 
answers to which they have not previously been 
told, or to which complete, undebatable (prefer- 
ably numerical) answers can not readily be 
found, they are likely to consider the conditions 
unjust. Even professors may gloss over an un- 
commonly poor set of answers to a question on 
the ground that the question really was not 
wholly fair because the point had not been 
emphasized particularly in class. 

The experience with the Honors Group Plan 

1 Presented at the meeting of Section Q—Edu- 


cation, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Boston, December 29, 1933. 





conducted by the Department of Electrical En- 
gineering of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology during the past eight years is sig- 
nificant of what can be done towards placing 
engineering education on a more sound basis. 
The students in these groups have been selected 
at the end of the sophomore year largely on the 
basis of the excellence of their academic records 
and the opinions of their instructors regarding 
their qualifications for profiting from a situa- 
tion granting greater freedom of work and 
demanding more exercise of responsibility and 
judgment. During the junior and senior years 
they have been given freedom from the require- 
ment of class attendance and from routine prob- 
lem and laboratory work. They have been 
encouraged to do more extensive reading and 
studying independently and to carry on their 
problem and laboratory work in an investigative 
spirit, subject to the advice and guidance of 
members of staff. With the exception of the 
comprehensive examinations mentioned later, 
they have been subject to most of the usual 
examinations and quizzes. Judged by the ree- 
ords earned on this basis, the honors-group 
students have stood very high indeed. These 
results demonstrate that the conditions of work 
provided by the plan, which have granted 
greater freedom from routine and greater op- 
portunity for independent study and reflection, 
at least have not prevented the students from 
meeting the usual tests most creditably, and 
probably with greater credit than otherwise 
would have been the case. Furthermore, the 
quality of the laboratory work has been particu- 
larly improved. Most important of all, the 
students have been influenced to recognize to a 
larger degree than is common their own respon- 
sibility in connection with the problem of edu- 
cation. 

However, for the past three years, following 
a previous three-year period of preliminary 
experiment, a comprehensive examination has 
replaced the usual quizzes and final examina- 








tions of the second term of each senior year. 
These comprehensive examinations have been 
set by committees consisting of members of 
staff and outside examiners invited from indus- 
try and other engineering schools. Each ex- 
amination has consisted of a written part, 
extending over a two-weeks’ period, followed by 
a day of oral examination about a week after 
the end of the written examination. The ex- 
amination problems have been largely of a 
project nature, each in itself more or less com- 
prehensive, involving the interrelationships of 
the material of several subjects, and of a nature 
which have made a demand upon originality, 
resourcefulness and judgment. The intention 
has been to outline a situation rather than to 
request a single numerical answer, an important 
part of the work being to formulate the prob- 
lem. Sufficient time has been allowed so that 
the answers given could be the results of careful 
analysis and mature reflection. The results of 
these examinations have been substantially less 
creditable than the results of the usual examina- 
tion in separate subjects. 

This cireumstance is rather strong evidence 
that high records earned in accordance with the 
usual system of isolated instruction and isolated 
examinations are somewhat of a delusion as 
indication of the competence of students to deal 
with more life-like situations. While the usual 
type of examination is not in itself without 
value, its exclusive use appears to interfere 
seriously with the ideal functioning of the 
Honors Group Plan in that it tends to discour- 
age rather than encourage the exercise of vision 
and initiative on the part of the students in the 
pursuit of their education. Consequently cer- 
tain modifications have been made in the plan 
this year. 

(1) In some junior- and senior-year subjects 
there is a weekly seminar conducted for honors- 
group students. Various members of the staff 
are invited to participate. Problems of a more 
comprehensive nature than is common in the 
usual classroom procedure are attacked. The 
results of laboratory investigation are reported 
and discussed. A particular effort is made to 
Ulustrate the interrelationships and analogies 
between subjects of the curriculum. In con- 


nection with each seminar, a syllabus of subject- 
matter, a list of reading references and a set of 
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comprehensive practise problems are given to 
each student as an aid in planning and testing 
his mode of study. 

(2) All the usual term examinations of the 
junior and senior years will be waived. A 
comprehensive examination will be introduced 
at the end of the junior year. This examina- 
tion and the comprehensive examination at the 
end of the senior year will be characterized by 
problems of the nature outlined for the previous 
senior-year comprehensive examinations, though 
they will include also certain quotas of questions 
dealing more particularly with the details of 
individual subjects, the producing of accurate 
results under pressure of limited time, and the 
testing of the memory, to the extent that such 
aspects of the usual examinations seem valu- 
able. Each of these examinations will relate 
not only to the work of the particular year, but 
also to previously studied foundation and eol- 
lateral material. 

If the results of the trial this year with the 
students of the junior class prove to be as favor- 
able as expected, it is hoped that the new exami- 
nation plan can be continued year by year for 
juniors, in association with the senior compre- 
hensive examination already permanently estab- 
lished; and that the seminar method of instrue- 
tion can be extended. 

RicwarpD H. Frazier 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

OF TECHNOLOGY 


MATCHING “ONES” 

“One should not always insist on one’s 
rights.” I suppose that a grammatical stickler 
would say at once that such a sentence is per- 
fectly correct, but that if I should write, “One 
should not always insist on his rights,” then I 
should be committing an egregious blunder. 
Perhaps so. Yet if I should express the same 
idea thus, “No one (or nobody) should always 
insist on his rights,” he would have to admit the 
grammatical correctness of the statement. I 
have to confess that I can not see the logie of 
his position. 

Why all this pother about “one” and “one’s?” 
“One” is an inoffensive word, and at least the 
intelligentsia usually know what it means. I 
take it that the purpose of writing is to convey 
ideas, and that the high aim of every writer is 
to convey them in language that does not grate 
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on the ear. It irks me to read: “If one does 
wish to get into trouble, then one should 
> The repetition of 
“one” here grates on my ear. I much prefer 
myself to write: “If one does not wish to get 
into trouble, then he should mind his own busi- 
ness,” and I defy anybody with a grain of com- 
mon sense to say that he does not know exactly 
what the sentence means. 

Some very good people, in their effort to be 
crammatieally correct, certainly seem to lean 
Let us match a few “ones” together 


mind one’s own business.’ 


hackwards. 
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and see how far back we can lean. Suppose 
one matches one’s only silver dollar against an- 
other one’s only silver dollar and loses the 
match. Then we might express it in this way: 
“Once one’s one one is won by someone else’s 
one one, then one no longer has one’s one one.” 

Now I submit that this is perfectly correct 
English, the sort that the grammatical stickler 
insists on, but I surmise that even he would ad- 
mit that it is a bit stilted. But perhaps not, 
provided it were his one one that won. 

Horace J. FENTON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD 


Since its foundation in 1900 the College En- 
trance Examination Board has served as the 
agent for the effective cooperation between the 
schools of this country and the colleges of the 
eastern seaboard. This cooperation has been 
implemented by the board’s definitions of re- 
quirements, framed and revised from time to 
time by commissions of high competence repre- 
senting both schools and colleges. The history 
of the board may be regarded as a series of 
treaties between colleges inter se and between 
colleges and schools. By means of these treaties 
the confusion of many separately administered 
examination policies has given way to an or- 
derly plan for the transfer of secondary-school 
students to higher institutions on reaching rec- 
ognized levels of accomplishment. 

The board’s present high position in the edu- 
cational world is the direct result of its efficacy 
as a form of institutional control, while its chief 
weakness lies in its somewhat inadequate de- 
scriptions of individuals seeking admission to 
college. The board’s examinations have been 
directed at institutions rather than individuals. 

Many people working in the field of mental 
measurement have long been keenly and pain- 
fully conscious of the unreliability of their 
measuring devices. People, with this back- 
ground of experience, tend to appraise board 
examinations from a novel point of view. They 
think of the eandidate’s grade, not as an exact 
point, but as one particular grade drawn by 
chance from a hat which contains all that ecan- 


didate’s grades obtained from an infinite series 
of examinations set and read to measure exactly 
the same trait. They think of a plus or minus 
value which would include about two thirds of 
the grades above and below the average of such 
an infinite series of measurement—the probable 
error of estimate of an individual’s mark. 

The discovered unreliabilities of examinations 
have led to the effort to eliminate some of the 
elements of unreliability by objectivity of scor- 
ing. The desire to rate an individual more 
fairly has led to the objective test movement 
and has given that movement many of its re- 
form characteristics. The objective testers have 
plunged in with the individual rather than the 
institutional point of view. Questions of the 
content of the curriculum, or the effect of such 
examinations on the curriculum, have simply not 
been raised, or, if raised, have been regarded 
as heretical. 

One can not now ignore the important rela- 
tionships between examinations and the content 
of a course of study as the objective test move- 
ment has done. The movement is founded on a 
sound principle of a minimum of error in as- 
signing a grade to an individual, but has erred 
by regarding good devices for measuring as a 
prescription of what should be measured. 
Therefore, beginning without any notions of 
definitions of requirements, the new testers 
have really written requirements which are in 
fact may happen to 
measure. 

The College Entrance Examination Board is 
aware of the dilemma between the institutional 
and individual aspects of examinations and pro- 


whatever their tests 
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poses to resolve it, if possible, experimentally. 
At the November, 1933, meeting of the board, 
several resolutions were adopted looking toward 
an eventual solution, among them the two fol- 


lowing: 


That the existing definitions of requirements be 
liberally interpreted as indicating in a general way 
the nature and extent of preparation considered 
necessary, and not interpreted as prescribing any 
definite form of instruction, method of preparation, 
or teaching technique. 

That all statements concerning the technique of 
examining or ‘‘deseriptions of examinations’’ in 
the existing definitions of requirements be re- 
scinded, and the committees of examiners in- 
structed to prepare examinations designed to de- 
scribe individual candidates with the smallest pos- 


sible error of measurement. 


The essential machinery for launching this 
new attack on the problem was set up by mak- 
ing a central committee of revision responsible 
for all examination policies, and by directing 
the permanent staff of the board to analyze 
former examinations subject by subject in order 
to discover methods of increasing their validity 
and reliability: It is possible to investigate 
these questions in such a way that the results 
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will throw light on the examinations and thus 
lead to their improvement. 

The board also voted to re-scale marks in 4)! 
subjects before reporting them to the colleges. 
In the past, marks have fluctuated widely from 
year to year, and in the face of such eccentric 
results it seemed more conservative to assume 
that the populations were comparatively stable 
and that the examinations varied in difficulty 
than to assume that the examinations were con- 
stant and that the selection of pupils and the 
quality of preparation varied. 

The board also directed the modern language 
examiners to work away from the two-, three- 
and four-unit concepts and develop placement 
examinations in the modern foreign languages. 
The appointment of two new commissions was 
also authorized, one to consider the possibility 
of introducing comprehensive examinations in 
history, the other the possibility of a compre- 
hensive examination in science, each examina- 
tion to be set as representative of the goal of a 
three-year or four-year course of study. An- 
other commission, recently appointed, is now 
studying the problem of examining in mathe- 
matics. 

Cart C. BricHaM 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


PLANNING IN EDUCATION 


AN attempt is now being made in Nazi Ger- 
many to fit supply to demand by cutting down 
production in a field where the application of 
this method will be regarded as a startling inno- 
vation even by the most enthusiastic advocates 
of economie planning. Moved by the plight of 
the “breadless army of graduates” who are 
unable to earn a living in a country overstocked 
with doctors and lawyers, the Ministry of the 
Interior has given orders for drastie reductions 
of the number of students in the universities, 
technical other establishments 
which are the gateways to the various profes- 
sions. Out of nearly 40,000 candidates who 
have passed their matriculation examination 
only 15,000 are to be admitted in the coming 
year, and of these, by a characteristic Nazi 
touch, not more than one tenth are to be women. 


colleges, and 


Further reductions are to be made if necessary 
in future years, and at the same time the supply 
of candidates for admission is to be curtailed by 
reducing the number of secondary school pupils 
allowed to complete their course. The qualifica- 
tions for proceeding to a higher education are 
to be intellectual and physical fitness, character, 
and, of course, “national reliability.” No one, 
it may be assumed, who is not a professed Hit- 
lerite need expect any more consideration under 
the Nazi educational system than an anti-Com- 
munist would get in Russia. 

The official statement announcing these re- 
strictions points out that all the professions are 


hopelessly overcrowded, and that the number 
of university students has risen from 62,900 in 


1911 to 123,000 in 1931, 19,700 of whom were 
women. The intention of the Government is to 


stem this influx and to divert the would-be pro- 
fessional men and officials into occupations 
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vhere there is more room for them, and where 
efforts will be made to find them suitable posts. 
This interesting experiment, which will have to 
he judged by its results, is part of a revolt 
ivainst the exaggerated importance which the 
edueational system in Germany, as indeed in 
most other countries, has attached to intellectual 
jualifications and to the acquisition of book 
earning. The new authorities are determined 
to secure that more attention is paid to the de- 
velopment of character, and that manual work 

recognized as no less dignified than intellec- 

al. Aeeording to present plans, in a few 
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years’ time every university student will have 
spent some weeks in a labor camp as an essen- 
tial part of his education. But the tendency is 
to be less concerned with universities and sec- 
ondary schools than with the primary schools, in 
which the great majority of the people receive 
their training and which therefore have the first 
claim on the attention of the state. 
that what is healthy in the Nazi doctrine should 
be marred by the cruel racial intolerance which 
is as obvious in its educational as in its other 
manifestations.—Educational 
The London Times. 


It is a pity 


Supplement of 


REPORTS 


THE FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
FirrinG the university budget to a reduced in- 

come, giving to the teaching staff a greater voice 
the management and planning of educational 

policies, taking the first step toward dormitories 
for men students, expansion of adult education, 
the establishment of a graduate center in Detroit 
nd the inauguration of professional school 
scholarships marked the year 1932-33 at the 

University of Michigan, according to President 

Alexander G. Ruthven, in his annual report. 
Large colleges and universities in America to- 

day, with their enormously varied programs of 

instruetion and research, have long outgrown the 
management suited to small institutions, in 
which the president can be responsible for all 
details of planning and administration, Dr. 

Ruthven stated. This has been vaguely recog- 

nized, but as such institutions have grown, it 

has been the common practise to manage college 
affairs with “a rigid, vertical line of executives 
appointed by a board of trustees,” which “in- 
evitably means in a large school stereotyped in- 
struction and the submergence of individuality.” 

Dr. Ruthven believes that a business can 
properly place all executive duties on directors, 
because in a corporation only the management, 
and not the employees in general, is responsible 
to the stockholders; in a school, however, the 
trustees, administrators and teaching staff are 
all responsible to the student and society. 


Members of faculties are supposedly educational 
experts. 


They may, then, be safely trusted not 





only to discuss policies and administrative pro- 
cedure, but actually to take part in administration 
and to exercise executive authority in the educa- 
tional field. If the educator is as interested as he 
should be in the progress of his profession, he will 
profit by opportunities to test his opinions and 
experiment in educational procedures. Common 
sense would dictate that this conclusion does not 
mean that every staff member can be a law unto 
himself or that an institution can operate with 
every person trying to be a dean. It does mean, 
however, that, within circumscribed 
spheres, every member of the staff would have 
administrative responsibilities and that the facili- 
ties would assist in executive activities. 

At the University of Michigan, it is believed 
that proper participation in administration is ac- 
corded the faculty by placing each school or college 
under the direction of a dean, assisted by an execu- 
tive committee selected by the regents from a panel 
nominated by the faculties, and by placing other 
activities under directors assisted by advisory com- 
mittees selected by the president from panels nomi- 
nated by the university council. It is further be- 
lieved that, as far as possible, each staff member 
should be given administrative responsibilities and 
that every effort should be made to give executive 
officials time for instruction and research. The 
curse of modern university administration has been 
the attempt to set up two groups of staff members 
—the administrative and the instructional. Much 
of the discussion has been academic and the dis- 
tinetions often imaginary, but a tendency toward a 
double staff has been discernible. It is believed 
that the best interests of education will be served 
if our universities are operated by closely knit or- 
ganizations of educators rather than by dual staffs 
of instructors and executives. 


properly 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A TECHNIQUE FOR INVESTIGATING 
READING COMPREHENSION 

THE solution of the problem of the accurate 
measurement of reading comprehension has long 
resisted the best efforts of educational investiga- 
tors. A large number of investigations have 
been carried on in the field. As a rule these 
studies have emphasized the effect of a single 
factor on reading comprehension, such as: (1) 
The effect of pupil vocabulary, (2) the effect 
of sentence length, (3) the effect of sentence 
pattern, (4) the effect of mental set, (5) the 
effect of changes in punctuation and (6) the 
effect of paraphrasing. In each case some one 
factor was singled out for study which could 
be measured by objective tests. In general, it 
appears that these studies are open to criticism 
on at least two grounds. In the first place, the 
results of these studies have been based upon 
scores made on various verbal objective tests, 
upon certain types of which a recent study by 
Rhynesburger? has cast some suspicion. This 
investigator found that the true-false test did 
not measure adequately the pupil’s comprehen- 
sion of a controlled test item. She showed that 
any particular child might answer a true-false 
test item correctly and then show in a picture 
test that his word answer was merely words the 
meaning of which were not understood. An 
investigation by the writer? corroborated these 
findings and seemed to indicate that absolute 
confidence can not be placed in the results of 
any written test. Even picture tests do not 
give accurate results when they are checked by 
oral interviews. In the second place, most of 
these studies have been extensive statistical in- 
vestigations in which the individual difficulties 
have been covered up in the group results. 

In order to avoid both difficulties mentioned 
above, the writer set out to devise a technique 
which would not be open to criticism on these 
grounds. The technique devised was the indi- 
vidual oral interview. The Iowa Oral Language 


1 Amelia H. Rhynesburger, ‘‘A Study of Read- 
ing Comprehension in Silent Reading,’’ University 
of Iowa, M.A. thesis, 1930. 

2 Joseph C. Dewey, ‘‘A Case Study of Reading 
Comprehension in American History,’’? Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Iowa, 1931. 


Recording Machine was used to record every- 
thing said either by the pupil or by the inves- 
tigator. This machine was devised by Betts,’ 
who says that it may be expected to be about 
99 per cent. accurate in the recording of ora! 
speech. 

This apparatus is a radio microphone con- 
nected to a dictaphone. The dictaphone was 
set up in a room separate from the room in 
which the interviewing was done. The miecro- 
phone was placed upon a desk or table in front 
of the subject being tested but was concealed 
from the child so that he would not know that 
his words were being recorded. In this way a 
pupil was not subjected to microphone nervous- 
ness and was natural in his responses. No third 
person was in the room while the interviewing 
was being done. 

During the interview the investigator may 
probe as deeply as he ean into the pupil’s 
understanding of what he has read and every- 
thing said will be recorded. To some extent 
the interview can be made concrete. The pupil 
can be given concrete materials and asked to 
show, not tell in words, just what he means. 
By his remarks to the pupil the investigator 
ean record just what the pupil did. 

After the records of the interview have been 
made, they are carefully transcribed by typists 
who have had dictaphone experience. After 
this transcription has been completed it may 
be checked by using the records again. This 
produces an accurate record of everything that 
has been said by the pupil and by the investiga- 
tor. With these data in hand to be studied at 
will it seems that the investigator can really 
begin to study and analyze individual reading 
comprehension difficulties. It is probable that 
the individual interview technique will aid 
greatly not only in the diagnosis of individual 
reading comprehension difficulties but will en- 
rich our understanding of the total reading 
process. 

JosepH C. DEwEY 

LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


8. A. Betts, ‘‘An Experimental Appraisal of 
Certain Techniques for the Study of Oral Com- 
position,’’ University of Iowa, Ph.D. thesis, 1931. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


WHERE ARE WE? 


For the live teacher smarting under common 
criticism that the publie school neglects teach- 
ing the defects of government and the duty of 
repairing them Peter Odegard’s’ detailed diag- 
nosis is indispensable. The author is professor 
of political science in Ohio State University. 
He has vision of what we could be, but his main 
task here is showing what we are as to social 
behavior, as to family, church, school, press, 
political parties, popular will, propaganda, arts, 
movies, radio and censorship. The array of 
facts is assembled with the completeness a phy- 
sician might use in preparing for a consultation 
over a very sick patient. 

With vital instances Dr. Odegard composes a 
vivid concept of the limping nation. The plain 
intent of setting up a wide-spread educational 
service was to prevent the civie infirmity now 
evident. But, notes our author, the usage of 
putting unmarried women and girls in charge 
of so essential a publie service would have been 
resisted by the public-minded had America been 
less generously supplied with opportunities of 
getting rich from her natural resources. We 
used the schools as a vast public charity. In- 
stead of a purifier of politics the publie school 
became a means of giving jobs to those with 
political pull. Most school boards are not look- 
ing for teachers who ean lead but for those who 
will convey to the rising generation the hum- 
drum habits of the existing order. Whoever 
questions the political system as existing is a 
radical and not likely to be retained as a teacher 
any longer than the next school-board meeting. 
With a few outstanding exceptions teachers 
have become the most tight-lipped timorous 
creatures of any profession in the country. 
Teachers are dismissed not because of incom- 
petence but for teaching doctrines unpleasant 
in the ears of those in control. So far as Pro- 
fessor Odegard can find, there is no case where 


_1 Peter Odegard, ‘‘The American Public Mind.’’ 
Columbia University Press, New York. 308 pp. 


$2.50. 


a professor or student has been disciplined or 
dismissed because he is too subservient to the 
interests which exploit the masses of the people. 

This is a very warm book, pulling the wool 
from over the eyes. It is full of specifie anec- 
dotes pointing to the current evils of economic 
and political life. Nobody need lie down be- 
eause the Founding Fathers left us nothing to 
do. 

A NOVEL OF THIS CRISIS 

Mis, harassed employers, soap-box orators, 
a bright young chap with honest intentions 
lured by hope of riches and the love of a beauti- 
ful girl of a higher social grade, a sterling 
school mistress, hunger marchers, the hollowness 
and moral inadequacy of commercial civiliza- 
tion, its prevention of the basically noble from 
acquiring full vigor, are painted by Phyllis 
Bently’s sure touch.2, She writes a gripping 
novel of man’s mechanical victory and his moral 
failure. His face is toward the future. The 
time is pregnant with human desire. On this 
industrial battlefield the fate of mankind is 
surely being prepared. Two forces delay its 
progress—fear and the lust for power. Task- 
er’s skill and courage, Crosland’s public-mind- 
edness, Walter’s noble enthusiasm, Elaine’s 
inspiring beauty—these had the power that 
could remake a world. 


SLOW SOCIAL STUDIES 
In his sampling of the offerings of social 
science teaching? Mr. Kimmel, American His- 
torical Association, shows evidence of trying 
hard to find things to praise. He selects schools 
reputed to be the best in this line of teaching. 
He pays extended attention to their advances, 
but the now numerous writers who are deplor- 
ing the failure of civic teaching to produce the 
right kind of voter will not fail to find in this 

survey corroboration of their criticism. 
2Phyllis Bently, ‘‘A Modern Tragedy.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 435 pp. $2.50. 
3 William G. Kimmel, ‘‘ Instruction in the Social 


Studies.’? Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 105 pp. 10 cents. 











Conventional content, stereotyped by long 
use, predominates, says Surveyor Kimmel. In 
civics teaching, stipulated qualifications for pub- 
lic officers seem more important than the way 
these agents are performing their duties or than 
the grave problems that need settling. Contro- 
versial issues are avoided wherever possible 
presumably with a view to safety yet no ad- 
vance, no reform, no progress in civic affairs is 
ever started and secured except through contro- 
versy. The crux of healthy civies teaching is 
how to train citizens to keep their ear to the 
ground and to analyze the floods of misinfor- 
mation and propaganda submerging the voter 
on all All this matter is controversial. 
Why, of all places, should the high school, the 
selected agency for preparing the citizen to 


sides. 


grapple with real problems, sidestep the most 
important ones? It is necessary, suggests the 
author, to eradicate much of the smug com- 
placency which is implied in the current courses. 
The pressure toward civie conformity in the 
schools is relentless. Fear of criticism obliter- 
ates desirable goals of civie instruction. 

Little or no attention, notes Mr. Kimmel, is 
directed to local conditions. How long must 
civics lag behind geography, which long ago 
saw the advantage of starting from immediate 
surroundings? Local politics, expenditures, 
local labor conditions, improvements, needs, re- 
ceive little or no attention. Economies is a 
study of the activities of people working to- 
gether to secure from their surroundings what- 
ever they do secure. This is the accepted defi- 
nition. But the examined seem to 
belong to an earlier conception of the subject. 

Sociology is listed as an offering in high 
schools, but social forces are not particularized. 
Social conflict is strictly avoided. Human rela- 
tions in face-to-face situations, crises and mal- 


courses 


adjustments receive practically no consideration. 
Specific study of the local community is in- 
cluded in only one course. Really to be effee- 
tive, remarks the surveyor, the study should 
bring pupils to see their community in a dif- 
ferent light. We need teaching that is not 
afraid of the revelation of unpleasant facts. 

In the courses called Problems of Democracy 
small cities and towns do better than the larger 


ones. New York omits Tammany Hall. Per- 


haps it is not a problem but a settled fact. 
What do you think of this? 


“There seems 
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to be a tendency in certain school systems to 
offer the courses in problems of democracy to 
the less capable pupils,” as manual-training, 
commercial studies and “art” used to be used «s 
a dump for the low I.Q’s. Lord help us! Tak. 
ing wages as producers of citizenship and giy- 
ing it mostly to the morons! 

“Current Events” is one of the best kinds 0; 
approach to the knowledge of civic needs that 
is available to the high school. Mr. Kimme! 
finds that interpretation of facts, recognition o} 
trends that are a threat to civic wholeness, re- 
ceive very little attention. 

In his last pages, after an extended effort to 
be as encouraging to educators as we want ever) 
one to feel toward them, Dr. Kimmel concludes 
that, considering the available courses in the 
light of contemporary needs, they seem to sink 
immeasurably in significance. The need oj 
prophylactic social studies is of tremendous in- 
portance. The crisis is a challenge to the edu 
cational army. Behind a system of dykes which 
are broken and leaking, we are star-gazing in 
stead of training workers in methods of en 
bankment. 


INDIGNATION AS A SCHOOL ACTIVITY 

How a small group of protesting citizens 
tackled the graft, corruption, and waste of boss 
rule in Cincinnati and set up an efficient aud 
economical government improving all the mu 
nicipal services; how they are saving big mone) 
for the population, is told in a first-class stor) 
by Attorney Taft,* one of the campaigners in 
the fight. He describes Cincinnati in the goo 
old days of machine rule. Her politicians 
robbed her in the typical American style. [le 
recounts the successive victories for good gov- 
ernment and the new charter provisions devise 
for preventing the old pilfering. As a schoo! 
book this is much more valuable than the his- 
tory of any war—Peloponnesian or World. 
The author has a deft brush for portraits, 
abundant humor and courage—the traits of tl 
happy warrior. His various comments on mu- 
nicipal polities in general are especially valu- 
able just now. 

The Yale Daily News, he says, advises col- 
legians not to go into polities because it is too 
dirty; but the real reason is that it seems hope- 

¢Charles P. Taft, ‘‘City Management: the Cin- 


cinnati Experiment.’’ Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York. 275 pp. $2.50. 
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The citizen, if he has a spurt of patriot- 


ism, goes back to his business and lets govern- 
ment slump once more. 
The machine makes polities its business 365 


ays in the year. Professors act on the as- 
sumption that the doings of the machine are no 
part of the science of government which should 
be taught, but the boss’s technique is effective 
science of prostituting government. 

“I oppose,” says Author Taft, “to all this 
pessimism the faith proven worthy by ten 
years’ experience in a typical city. A citizen’s 
organization ean establish good government and 
maintain it permanently on a business basis 


without patronage, without yielding to either 
national political party or injuring either.” 

One urge by Mr. Taft strikes me as novel and 
tremendously important: Every school should 
cultivate indignation in its students. A good 
helper for it is a study of Frank Kent’s two 
hooks: “The Great Game of Politics” and “Po- 
litical Behavior.” May I say for the fearless 
laft that his book may well be added? In 
Harry Overstreet’s “We Move in New Direc- 
tions’ there is a similar demand: “The schools 
should teach loathing.” 

In this aecount of citizens’ effort to purify 
their government we teachers, so often called 
the bulwarks of democracy, do not appear. A 
Cincinnati clergyman who did sturdy work in 
the campaign remarks that he never found any 
teachers among the volunteers or workers. For 
vetting the 250,000 signatures necessary to get 
an amendment to the State Constitution so as 
to improve county government the campaigners 
got no cooperation from the school folks. Mr. 
Jefferson, General Washington and the states- 
men who made education a public charge “for 
good government and the happiness of man- 
kind” would grieve. 

This book is a needed supplementary reader 
for high school and college. 


NEW NOTE IN CIVICS 
PrincipaL Sprnpt and Professor Ryan® be- 
vin their eivies for junior and senior high 
schools with a thoroughly modern note: Have 
pupils read present periodical literature. Al- 
low free diseussions of politics in class. Avoid 


° Herman A. Spindt, Frederick Lynne Ryan, 

The Foundations of American Government.’’ 
Ps Heath and Company, Boston. 500 pp. 
$1.80. 
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the question-and-answer type of recitation. 
When students make reports of matters studied 
get class discussion of the propositions. 

These authors show some of the good old 
Jefferson influence: “The school should teach 
what is going on now and should imbue each 
boy with the intent to make his part of the 
world go on right.” 

These teachers have produced a book which is 
interesting. Their history of our government is 
continuously related to present situations. Their 
treatment of the constitution is so narrative as 
to secure a more interested attention than is 


usual. Their projects and questions are provo- 
‘ative. The authors go farther into the forbid- 


den fields of public utilities, local misgovern- 
ment, initiative, referendum and recall than the 
average high-school text-book. If this kind of 
courage grows, the first thing you know you 
will have civies texts centered on the present 
defects of government and practical exercises in 
tackling some of the civic ills in one’s own town. 


CURE FOR BLUES 

PRESUMING a desire to achieve, Mr. Roberts® 
finds failure to be due to lack of method and 
training. He reduces these to ten principles. 
He recognizes luck as a factor, grossly overesti- 
mated, of no use to your scheme of life because 
you can’t count on it, pian for it or reduce it to 
habit. But faith, investigation, purpose, plan- 
ning, economy, learning, enthusiasm, applica- 
tion, sincerity, growth, can be habituated. They 
are paths to success. 

With abundant striking anecdotes and crisp 
remarks of well-known men of this present time 
Mr. Roberts conducts you cheerfully through 
mental attitude, investigation, direction, plan- 
ning, adequate knowledge, mental capacity, 
economy of time and effort, application, the 
will to win and putting yourself across. 

This is the sort of book to give to a teacher 
obsessed with the inevitability of the normaley 
curve and the intelligence quotient fatalism. 
These are devices that are said to show human 
achievements as they are. No scientifie study 
has ever shown that there has to be such fail- 
ures as these curves and quotients show. On 
the contrary, no one has been found who lacks 
capacities still unfilled. The attitude stimulated 


6 J. C. Roberts, ‘‘ Personal Achievement.’’ Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 306 pp. 
$2.50. 
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by this book is the conviction, while there’s life 


there’s the possibility of moving ahead. 


WELCOME TO LEISURE 

Axpout ten years ago there was a drama on 
the boards: “Meet the Missus.” In that part of 
it where the adventurer tells the business man 
of the joy of doing as one wishes, free of the 
trammels of wealth and the Joneses, the audi- 
ence was strangely quiet and intense. A good 
writer can get a similar grip on readers if the 
joy of freedom is the theme. Gove Hambidge’ 
is such a one. He knows the rich overtones of 
life, the enjoyments that poverty can not de- 
stroy, the that away the 
sharpness of hardship and induce tranquillity. 

Hambidge threw away the security of an 
editor’s desk, took his wife and children into the 
country, cut his working time to five hours a 
day and the family needs to what he could earn 
on the premises. His little full of 
warmth and sparkle, work, building, mending, 
sports, food, clothes, friends, civic duties. 

Machine perfection, he notes, will flood people 
with leisure. You needn’t fear that Americans 
will squander it in idleness and vice. That is 
not the American habit or trend. It is more 
than likely that many intelligent people will see 
the duty of devoting themselves to publie affairs 
with the same gusto they have put into earning 
There will no longer be the ex- 
cuse, “I haven’t time.” There is going to be 
more spare time than people ever saw. The 
There is no question of the 


satisfactions steal 


book is 


their living. 


is here. 
need. It is, he says, up to education to see that 
those it trains are turned in this direction. 


energy 


NEW LIGHT ON LAUGHTER 

Ir is safe to say that Dr. Walsh’s book® is 
not only the best but the only one of its kind— 
like the genial author, himself, medical sociolo- 
gist and psychologist, master of many modern 
ideas which he has brought to life from for- 
gotten lore. Every one in my neighborhood 
ealls him Father Walsh and, when he is on the 
platform, hears him with delight. His present 
volume is a scientific presentation of the hy- 
gienie need of laughter. Man’s body is built as 
though intended for a horizontal position with 


7Gove Hambidge, ‘‘Time to Live.’’ McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, New York. 144 pp. $1.50. 

8James J. Walsh, M.D., ‘‘Laughter and 
Health.’’ D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. 197 pp. $1.50. 
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the internal organs hanging from the spine. 
Man has gotten himself upright and needs some 
influence to give those organs an influence to 
counteract their compact. So, come humor and 
laughter, which no other animal has. 

The influence of the laugh on lungs, heart, 
liver, pancreas, spleen, stomach, intestines and 
ductless glands is given seven convineing and 
entertaining chapters. Laughter causing other 
physiologic action, laughter and surgery, laugh- 
ter and the mind, have chapters, also. This 
book will awaken in the minds of teacher read- 
ers a train of novel thought. 

As principal of a high school I succeeded a 
diseiplinarian whose desk contained hundreds 





of cards: “—— is re- 
ported to the principal for the following of- 
fence: ————————.”._ On these, many of the 
girl offenders were reported for “laughing.” 
But laughter is so common an activity of people 
as to suggest it as one of nature’s curative 
agencies. Dr. Walsh so regards it. When 
William Lewis was head of the William Penn 
School in Philadelphia he took me to visit a 
class in laughter. It was a delight. We used 
to have joke contests in the Washington Irving 
High School, New York. Ida Benfey Judd and 
a committee of New York intelligentsia are 
campaigning for a Mark Twain Memorial trav- 
eling professorship of humor. Let’s dedicate, 
also, a monument to Father Walsh while he is 
alive—and laughing. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE LIFE OF MAN 


How much of the present ferment in Ameri- 
can literature and the arts is mere reaction, dis- 
illusion? How much is it the fragmentary as- 
sertion of something new? What are the pros- 
pects of culture in America? Europe is 
skeptical of us. Americans are eager to know. 
The go-getter ideal has collapsed. Its result is 
dissatisfaction. Economist Orton,® in modest 
mood, fearful of claiming too much, exposes in 
a masterly and fascinating essay evidences that 
the cultural capacities of the American people 
and materials for realization are rich and full 


of promise. Here is a book on a topic that 


every teacher I ever knew professes an interest 
in and feels obligated to know more of. In cov- 
ering it Mr. Orton paints the beginnings and 

9 William Aylot Orton, ‘‘ America in Search of 


Culture.’’ Little Brown and Company, Boston. 
$3.00. 
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crowth of American refinement. He does it 
with a freshness of view and a fascination of 
interest. He touches the builders of New En- 
sland houses, the artistry of Thomas Jefferson, 

. poetry of Poe, the deterioration of our once 
worshipped liberty, the intoxication brought by 
science, the push forward out of confusion. In 
the procession of events march Louis Mumford, 
Frank Wright, the rejected Rivera of Radio 
City, Bertrand Russell, Walter Lippmann, flag- 
worship in the schools, poets, politicians, critics, 
the movies, maudlin morality, Will Hays, radio 
ballyhoo and the public-school teacher. 

American education is bedeviled by the busi- 
ness-man idea. To keep down costs the need of 
a cultural wage for a teacher is disregarded. 
The value of travel and study is belittled. Sal- 
ary and prestige are necessary to attract the 
best talent into teaching. 

The land is full of scholars who are called 
masters of arts and doctors of philosophy. 
They have wandered through the academic 
eroves and emerged as naked and homeless as 
when they went in. 

For the student who collects eredits term by 
term like beads on a string culture is impossi- 
ble. He never has time to enjoy the experience 
of studying. 

By the end of the nineteenth century esthetic 
appreciation had become the Cinderella of edu- 
eation. It had slipped out of the position it 
held in the Renaissance. A public that is con- 
tent with the present offerings of the press, the 
cinema and the radio is incapable of a noble 
social life. The extension of interest in the arts 
among the American people is notable. The 
backwardness of men’s colleges in this respect 
is a curious illustration of academic inertia. 

Mr. Orton holds interest to the last page; he 
cauterizes with mordant criticism; he warms 
with substantiated praise; he sparkles; he 
His pictures are abundant, on special 
paper, and magnificent in subject, execution and 
illustration of the text. It is a gripping book. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES OF THE 
WORLD 
SCHOOLED in both the French and German 
educational systems of his native Alsace, direct- 
ing education in Odessa for the first three years 
of the Soviet revolution, participating in the 
higher seminar of the education department of 


clow S, 
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King’s College, London, Nicholas Hans, bring- 
ing out a book on comparative education, was 
given much acclaim by the King’s College pro- 
fessor of education, Dr. J. Dover Wilson. The 
book made a distinct impression on English 
readers. Revised and enlarged’® it begins with 
an examination of democracy and education. 
Massachusetts was the first example of democ- 
racy in education as shown by her law of 1647 
when she declared: “The universal education of 
youth is essential to the well-being of the State. 
It may fix a standard which shall determine the 
kind of education and the minimum amount. 
Opportunity must be provided at public ex- 
pense for youths who wish to be fitted for the 
University.” The people fell away from this 
intelligent attitude. Compulsory 
slumped until 1852 when Massachusetts again 
led the way until in 1918 Mississippi followed 


education 


the other American commonwealths and en- 
acted a compulsory law. Dr. Hans traces this 
movement through the countries of the world. 
He discusses the state and the church and the 
family, the ups and downs of centralization and 
dispersion of authority, the class policy, the 
sare of exceptional children, vocational educa- 
tion, the training of teachers, curriculum regu- 
lations, universities, adult schooling, finances, 
education and polities, nationalistic interpreta- 
tion of history, the campaign for international- 
i The author’s array of facts, his analysis 
of the doctrines of the great educational reform- 


ism. 


ers of all nations, his summary of educational 
philosophies, make this a masterly presentation 
of the history of educational advance. 


EDUCATION IN THE DEPENDENCIES 


Two new Kandel-lights on education in the 
world have come from the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, New York.'' The 731 
yearbook covers education in colonial depen- 
dencies in Asia and Africa: fourteen accounts 
by persons associated with the service. Educa- 
tion in this field, remarks Dr. Kandel, in a 
summary of the volume, is at the crossroads. 
The attempt to transplant the educational sys- 

10 Nicholas A. Hans, ‘‘ Principles of Educational 
Policy.’’ P. 8. King and Son, London. 276 pp. 


8s 6d. 


117, L. Kandel, editor. Educational Yearbook, 


1931. Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 721 pp. $4.00. Also, 1932. 
497 pp. $3.50. 
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Our 
experience of twenty-five years with the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico shows the futility of 
transplanting to a different environment what 
at the time of its approval for those dependen- 
cies was regarded as the most advanced experi- 


tem of one people to another has failed. 


ment in demoeratie schooling. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND POLITICS 

THE yearbook for 1932 is devoted to discus- 
sions by appraisers of religious education in 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, England, France, Germany, Holland, 
India, Italy, Japan, Latin America, Mexico, 
Norway, Scotland, Sweden, South Africa and 
the United States. For the last-named there is 
presented a Protestant view, a Roman Catholic 
As usual, Dr. Kandel gives a 
Generally there are 


and a Jewish. 
comprehensive summary. 
emerging troublesome questions known only to 
modern times: What rights have the religious 
minorities? Has the State the right to exclude 
teaching other than that germane to its purpose 
in maintaining schools? France, fifty years 
ago, decided that the influence of the church 
must not be political in the schools. England 
has endeavored to satisfy its religious groups. 
Italy’s easier solution has not escaped trouble. 
The Orient is troubled by the problem. Re- 
ligious edueation is becoming a political ques- 


tion, and disconcerting. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S TIP-TOP NOVEL 

FAR up on the heights of New York City a 
college is speaking: 
“The public schools are owned and controlled 
The 
schools teach mass worship of big business, con- 
formity to present anti-social institutions, the 
doctrine of individualism, which excuses the 
few for trampling the many. Our task as edu- 
eators is to help Americans study their sur- 
roundings and to develop the spirit of eoopera- 
tive action to the end that our graduates will 
refuse a life beset with meager wages, by eur- 
tailed freedom of speech and action, by inequali- 


professor of edueation 


by the interests that own the government. 


ties and oppression.” 
“But,” excitedly asks a bespectacled young 
man, “mightn’t we be fired from our jobs?” 
These two ideas weave in and out of a thrill- 
ing novel by Schoolmaster Shields,!? a hand- 


‘*Just Plain Larnin’.’’ 
344 pp. $2.00. 


12 James M. Shields, 


Coward-MecCann, New York. 
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some young supervising principal of Winston. 
Salem. This is no amateurish attempt. He 
knows how to tell a rattling good story with 
live people in it: Rotarians, lovely schoolmarms, 
eattish ones, too, the “business-man” superin- 
tendent who has forgotten his responsibility 
for getting good teaching done, the gossips who 
charge immoral conduct against the progressive 
woman, and, mussing through it all, the lumber. 
ing members of the school board. There’s no 
drag in the story. Its pictures of the life the 
school worker leads are vivid and authentic. 


ARE SCHOOL BOARDS FIT FOR THEIR 
TASK? 


A THREE-MAN school board leads to such in- 
timacy with the superintendent that if he is a 
good fellow he loses the healthy check of eriti- 
cism by his board. A larger committee saves 
the schools this damage. Mr. Dudley’ in his 
study of local control of publie schools takes 
up many practical matters like that. He finds 
ample wealth for supporting the kind of edu- 
cation the people need, he queries the local unit 
system’s suitability for giving equal opportu- 
nity, evidence of adequacy of lay boards, 
whether their professional leadership is filling 
the need. 

This is a broad-minded but careful penetra- 
tion of the large question of school contro! and 
support, matters which in this time of revolution 
have assumed greater importance than ever. 


WHERE DEPRESSION HITS THE 
TEACHER 


ProFEssoR EE.LS’ study of educational wages 
and grows more pertinent as_ the 
stringency continues. Teachers’ salaries have 
never been high. They lagged in the rise of 
1915 to 1930. America has been paying tor 
instruction for more than 300 years and has no 
logical basis for adjusting wages to maintenance 
of educational efficiency. The Eells study 
abounds in matter that teachers’ associations 
and school defenders will do well to understand 
when appeals are made to dispensers of public 
He handles the cost-of-living index 
He expounds the changes 


eosts!* 


funds. 
figure with lucidity. 


13 L, Leland Dudley, ‘‘The School and the Com- 
munity.’’ Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
179 pp. $2.50. 

14 Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries, and 
Cost of Living.’’ Stanford University Press, Cali- 
fornia. 94 pp. $1.00. 
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» the cost of board and lodging, diagrams the 
in salary adjustments. School salary is 
ke the electrie cable under the elevator, the 
t to go up, the first to come down. The in- 
tigations in this book, the models of argu- 
are applicable to every district in the 


ntrv. 


TEACHING TEACHERS BY FILMS 
\ series of talking films for teachers’ train- 
» classes in education throws upon the screen 
| delivers the words of Boyd Bode, Arthur 
Gates, William Kilpatrick, Guy Buswell, Hughes 
\fearns and others, thirteen in all. A syllabus'® 
available reproducing the lessons of the 
eakers and deseribing the films. The themes 
‘ philosophy of education, methods, measure- 
ts and guidance. 


HOW DO WE REVISE CURRICULUMS? 
Some systems have been, through a special 
rganization, maintaining a yearly revision of 
ir courses of study for the past ten years. 
‘are complacently holding on to the course 
netified by the schoolmasters of our fathers. 
Of 800 private schools interviewed 90 are pay- 
some attention to making changes. This 

nd mueh other interesting information is de- 
ible from Mr. Lide’s monograph’® in the 
ies of a National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
tion. The compiler gives a summary of many 
procedures. He pays particular attention to 
some revisions done by a method which he con- 


Jt 


ders superior. 

If one were able to exelude from his mind 
ie concepts of education which he has absorbed 

working in high schools, one of the striking 
spects of all these revisions would be the as- 
sumption that subjects are the basic necessity. 
The high-sehool strueture has always been a 
satchwork in the old importation from mo- 
It was brought here before 
the Revolution. Even the national association 
{ school superintendents, by resolutions, reject 
ts objectives and “Again remind ourselves that 
ur American systems of education were estab- 
ished to preserve and improve our political 


narchieal Europe. 


'° Thirteen Speakers, ‘‘Modern Trends in Edu- 
cation.’’ Erpi Picture Consultants, 250 W. 57th 
Street, New York. 300 pp. Cloth, $1.50, paper, 


$1.00, 

‘© Edwin 8. Lide, ‘‘Procedures in Curriculum 
Making.’? Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ugton, D.C. 99 pp. 10 cents. 
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institutions. We pledge ourselves that not cul- 
ture, nor scholarship, nor college, shall turn us 
from the needs of our civie life and a determi- 
nation to improve it.” 

A study of the pamphlets reviewed by Allen 
Osear Hansen in his “Liberalism and Education 
in the Eighteenth Century” show statesmen, 
after the adoption of the Constitution, making 
curriculums based on the need of a citizenry 
capable of handling the political and economic 
responsibilities of government. 
These men were not schoolmasters, but they 


cooperative 


pushed a new plan of taxing for education 
those who have no children in school. They 
justified this taxation without representation on 
the ground that the schools were preponderat- 
ingly to be devoted to political and economic 
education. There is little in Mr. Lide’s findings 
to show that the high schools are revising on 
He finds forty-nine which say they 
From what 


this basis. 
are revising “from the ground up.” 
ground? If it is from the revolutionary ground 
promised by those who got schooling made a 
publie charge you will not find it in the mono- 
graph. You find no revision starting with the 
historical and financial sanction for taxing a 
community instead of parents for a political, 
economic edueation centered on citizenship 
needs not on a “child-centered school.” Until 
revisionists set down these objectives first and 
then select from all known subjects and activi- 
ties such daily exercises as have the highest civic 
voltage, giving what time is left to the present 
enjoyable high-school pursuits your curriculum 
revision will continue a patchwork on the edu- 
cational machine of the gentlemen of Queen 
Anne’s court. 
A DELICIOUS PLAY BOOK 

Mavupe Lyncu, M.A., master of the art of 
games that develop observation, skill, individ- 
uality and good nature, joins with a charming 
illustrator, Margaret Freeman, in the produc- 
tion of a delightful manual!* for worthwhile 
occupations of younger children. Here is build- 
ing, cut-ups, serap-book making, pencil plays, 
parties, home museums, Mrs. 
Lynch says she would like a letter from such 
children as enjoyed the book if they will be 
sure to tell their ages. Here’s mine: 


17 Maude Dutton Lynch, ‘‘I’m Busy. A _ book 
of play activities.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 162 pp. $1.50. 


and games. 
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Dear Madam, 
You are a dear. It’s all right for me to say 
this, for I am seventy and over. 
ANOTHER HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMY 
How school costs may be reduced and the 
public served by correspondence courses is out- 
lined by rural specialist Gaumnitz!* of the Office 
of Edueation. Australia and Canada are work- 
ing the plan successfully. Costs, courses, cases 
and check-ups are gone into extensively by this 
timely bulletin. 


BENEFIT-SERVICE IN SCHOOL 

AN enheartening contrast to the general self- 
ish basis of high-school extra curriculars is 
visioned in a pamphlet by two gentlewomen!® 
of the faculty of the Horace Mann School, New 
York. These children, as the writers remark, 
will soon be of adult American society. What 
What influence is 
distinctly able to inerease that good? Why not 
have do this? For several years, the 
pamphlet says, the haphazard, unorganized aims 


good to it will they be? 
school 


of extra-curricular activities have been a fea- 
ture lacking integration with the accepted pur- 
pose of school as a social benefactor. 

The progress the Horace Mann School has 
made in correcting this anomaly constitutes the 
main theme of the deseription of the spirit and 
organization of the Mann activities as far as 
they have been developed. I note the responsi- 
bilities taken by pupil government for almost 
all the doings of the school other than teaching 
the curriculum subjects. 

I rejoice in these student-faculty committees, 
their elections, their girl hostesses, their avoid- 
ance of retaining good pupil officers to the 
exclusion of others who need the practise. The 
whole extended outline of organization is a 
workable model. But the thing that warms the 
heart is the prevalence of “otherness” in the 
spirit of the activities. Services in the nearby 
public nursery is done for others. Study of 
unemployment, assisting in relief, penny-boxes 
for self-denying contributions to social service, 
making garments and toys for the welfare agen- 

18 Walter H. Gaumnitz, ‘‘High School Instruc- 
tion by Mail.’’ Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 69 pp. 10 cents. 

19 Helen M. Atkinson, Cecile White Flemming, 


‘“Edueation for Constructive Social Influence 
through Student Organizations.’’ Teachers Col- 


lege Press, Columbia University, New York. 31 
pp. 50 cents. 
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cies, helping in the library of the Hudson guijjq 
are regular Horace Mann stunts in the practise 
of what the highbrows call by the high-sounding 
name of altruism. For these youngsters it js ‘ 
Every chapter of the school league 
has one. It isn’t what you know about your 
country, remarked old Benjamin Franklin to 
the graduate, 150 years ago, it’s what you dy 
for it. 

If curricular requirements teach citizenship 
and there is no practise of it, any amateu. 
psychologist knows how scanty the results. |: 
a school can give rooms and teacher-sponsors 
for the present multitude of enjoyment clubs, 
it ean turn many of them into the direction of 
bettering the social order. Take Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, for instance. Superintendent 
Prior told me the high-school pupils voted to 
take 50 per cent. of the money received from 
all admission tickets to shows, games, etc., and 
to devote it to town service. Every room in 
every school in Fairhaven maintains a public 
benefit club. Nothing more striking than the 
slowness of teachers to direct the growing social 
sense of pupils into worth-while action is jus- 
tification for the doubts expressed by such 
critics as Counts, Snedden and Robins on 
whether the American teacher really cares to 
better the social order. But I can tell you tha‘ 
the mere enjoyment of dramatic clubs, orches- 
tras, athletic contests and such things is doubled 
when you harness them to community service 
outside the school. In our town an amateur 
dramatic society gave shows, dividing the profits 
among the participants. It soon fizzled out. A 
schoolman revived it by devoting all its earnings 
to the town library. This community spirit kept 
a delightful choral society together and gave 
la-crosse, cricket and ball matches a big spirit 
School children are entitled to the joy of direct 
town service. If they fail to get it their teach- 
ers are not awake to what civie service is. 


A SANE SEX BOOK 
I HAVE seen no book that gives a boy the 
necessary knowledge of sex dangers so simply 
and inoffensively as a handsome little volume by 
Dr. Rice,2° professor of pathology, Indiana 
University Medical School. He comes to the 


20Thurman B. Rice, M.D., ‘‘In_ Training.”’ 
American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 48 pp. 25 cents; per hundred, 
$16.00; more than a hundred, 14 cents each. 


“project.” 








+heme through a natural discussion of the uni- 
He 
fective in putting the facts of sleep, clean- 


ersal desire of making a success of life. 
Senet vigor and self-knowledge in a way to 
attract boys. The old false exaggerations which 
cause prolonged anguish to many a frightened 
lad are frankly met and answered in the light 
f scientifie truth, as are given the real facts of 

The tone of the book is singularly whole- 
some. It will transmit to the young reader the 
healthy spirit in which it is written. 


sex. 


NEWER OBSERVATIONS IN ADOLES- 
CENT CHANGES 

CINCINNATI UNIVERSITY’S head of its depart- 
ment of ehild care and training, Dr. Arlitt,?? 
writes fourteen chapters embodying the new 
ispects of adolescent behavior heretofore but 
dimly apprehended. The book is for students 
in college and training schools as well as for 
teachers at work. Four of Dr. Arlitt’s chapters 
are on the intelligence and learning ability at 
this period and the proper mental hygiene. It 
is an understanding review simply and effec- 
tively told. 


HANDBOOK OF LEADERSHIP 

A soup little book is Counsellor Stock’s?? 
discussion of training for leadership. A careful 
study of the interests of the older young people, 
he says, brings disappointment because they 
seem indifferent about so many important mat- 
Look into the abundant extra-curricular 
activities to which teachers are giving so much 
games, sundry 
very paltry interests compared with the serious 
needs of present social, political and economic 
In view of the worth-while things 
that young people can be brought to do with 
real enthusiasm, the high schools offer an amaz- 
ing array of barren trivialities. Make an out- 
line of the present interests of youth in detail, 
says our author, then make another one of 
needs. Note the difference. You can set down 
fifty worth-while activities, beginning with the 
nature of life and ending with marriage. Get 
your youngsters to check ten matters on your 


21Ada Hart Arlitt, ‘‘ Adolescent Psychology.’’ 
American Book Company, New York. 246 pp. 
$1.80. 

22Harry Thomas Stock, ‘‘ Young People and 
Their Leaders.’? The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 167 
75 cents. 


ters. 


attention—danees, dramatics, 


problems. 


Pp. 
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One of the tasks un- 
dertaken by a typical high-school faculty is to 


list which interest them. 


“vive them what they ask for’ and nothing 
more. This, he says, is utter folly. Mr. Stock 
is for teachers listing for each boy and girl 
the particular qualities for leadership that each 
has and for developing these talents. 

He is chiefly concerned with moral and re- 
He writes on a definite and 
practical program with a high ideal. He is 
interesting to every teacher who is still alive. 


ligious edueation. 


FACE-TO-FACE LEADERS 

LEADERS, says a late monograph** issued by 
Indiana University School of Education, can be 
pretty well considered as of two kinds—men of 
thought, men of action. The Smith-Krueger 
study is of the leader face to face with his 
group. These are the dynamic infusers like 
Billy Sunday and Aimee Semple; the prophet; 
a leader without an office; the boys’ gang 
the professional 
teacher, and others. 


leader; leader; clergyman, 
This monograph is re- 
markably valuable for high-school and college 
institutions 


professed training in leadership. 


officers. Educational have long 
Here is a 
What is its genius? 
Where are leaders found in larger numbers? 
What are the types? What are the traits of 
followers? What are the techniques of leader- 
How can it be taught? These and re- 
lated questions are handled in this modest but 


important review. 


treatise analyzing it. 


ship? 


TELLING THE PUBLIC 

NEWSMAN Far.eEy’s volume** in the High- 
School Survey series is a meaty review of the 
best ways education is being interpreted to 
those who are paying for it. There are dis- 
cussions on the ways of getting cooperation of 
newspapers, putting students up to a realization 
of their obligation to the community, reaching 
the homes, getting the public to school, human- 
izing reports, and so on. As usual in this series 
the practises are real. They are accounts of 
methods now in use. 

23 Henry Lester Smith, Levi McKinley Krueger, 
‘*Brief Summary of Literature on Leadership.’’ 
Bureau of Research, School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 80 pp. 50 cents. 

24 Belmont Farley, ‘‘Interpreting the Secondary 


School to the Public.’’ Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 113 pp. 10 cents. 
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SHOULD A PROFESSOR STUDY 
PEDAGOGY? 

“THE majority of the faculty are skeptical in 
admitting that there is any value to the college 
teacher if he takes courses in education.” This 
is the reply of the only faculty committee whose 
answers are printed in connection with the ques- 
tions sent by the Association of College Profes- 
sors®® to its chapters. I am old enough to 
remember similar skepticism toward organized 
preparation for their profession voiced by coun- 
try doctors, pharmacists, lawyers, shipbuilders 
and architeets. I recall the loud protests of 
teachers and board members against insertion 
in Mr. Maxwell’s requirements for intending 
teachers in the city schools, a provision that 
they pass examinations in pedagogy. Isn’t it 
interesting that studying the art of teaching is 
required for every school field except for the 
highest where teaching is commonly said to be 
at its worst? If set loose 
appraising the learning of boys under profes- 
sors who have studied the teaching art and of 
boys under those who haven’t, there could be 
something more definite to wrangle over. So 
long as a professor need not study his profes- 
sion nor be subjected to supervision nor have 
his work tested, his heel is Achillesian, isn’t it? 

Nevertheless, this volume is full of active sap. 
What is the purpose of teaching? How good 
is it in college? Is it drawing high talent into 
professorial chairs? Does good pay pay? How 
about research? Are there practical ways to 
measure a professor? Is he responsible in any 
degree for college policy? The discussion of 
these matters and other themes in the report is 
full of interest—and caution. The professors, 
God bless ’em, are as reluctant to have the yard- 
stick applied to their work as were the clergy- 
men to consider John Tyndal’s prayer-test. 
And maybe they are right. 

SHOTS INTO THE FLANK 

In connection with the study just reviewed 
one may remember the warm report of the 
University Professors Committee Q.?6 This was 

25 William B. Munro and eight professors, ‘‘ Re- 


port of the Committee on College and University 
Teaching.’’ American Association of University 


researchers were 


Professors, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 122 
pp. 50 cents. 

26 Kenneth P. Williams, Chairman, and seven 
professors, ‘‘ Report on Required Courses in Edu- 
cation.’? American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 63 
pp. $1.00. 
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the work of a three-year-old committee which 
was impressed by the thought of many profes. 
sors that the preparation of high-school teacher: 
had an excessive amount of professional traip- 
ing. Committee Q’s investigation on its owy 
account brought it to the belief that the public 
high schools are controlled to a large extent by 
people who are definitely committed to heavy, 
professional requirements and that inquiries 
should challenge the right of continuance o0{ 
such control. Committee Q thought attention, 
should be paid to the manner used by th 
Cooper-Koos national surveyors in selecting th, 
people to answer the inquiries on professiona! 
training of high-school workers. 

Committee Q sent a question blank to 134 
larger private schools asking opinions on pyro- 
fessional training of teachers. Thirty-seven di 
not desire it, twenty-five were slightly influ 
enced by it, ten distinetly desired it. The “bon 
teacher” tradition had its warm advocates 
“Know the subject and know boys” was 
favorite maxim. The ex-cathedra decisions in- 
cluded: “The best teachers have had none,” 
“Success depends on personality,” “In thirty 
years I have proved the uselessness of it.”’ The 
upholders of professional training were fully 
as positive. All the evidence, both ways, was 
personal opinion. No one knew of any scien- 
tifie proofs, control cases and statistical tests, 
bearing on the question. 

The committee sent question blanks to 1,5) 
teachers, enclosing stamps, and promising to 
protect anonymity. Why do teachers have to 
be babied so? Q got back 425 replies, of which 
391 were used. The answers reproduced are 
about as rich criticism on the teachers of teach- 
ers as Mr. Mencken could phrase. Of those 
who approve professional training the majority 
favor practise teaching, methods and educa- 
tional psychology. Committee Q finds these 
teachers in agreement with Artemas Ward: 
“This is 2 mutch.” 

Committee Q was appointed with the belie! 
that a well-defined movement had been started 
to impose upon university teachers professional 
requirements comparable to those exacted of 
high school teachers. Committee Q believes that 
its findings effectively destroy any arguments 
for the movement. We have not met the enemy, 
but we have defeated him. 

The two reports are milestones on the road o! 
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educational history much more worth preserving 
than the tracts printed when proposals to set up 
normal schools were gaining strength. They 
reate a superb project for the foundations to 
i1ance. They indicate an opportunity for some 
heroic professorial Walter Reed to volunteer 

inoculation with the virus of pedagogical 
science. Me? 
nor wrote a book on high school, but I had 


I never took one of these courses, 


what I eall my mind injured by my collegiate 
experts in their subjects who knew nothing of 
reaching and eared less. No one supervised 
them. Nobody tell they 
hotehes in a great art which does have measure- 


dared them were 


nents of efficiency and principles of success. 


ALERT APPRAISALS OF NEEDED 
CHANGES 
No counsel to let the storm blow over is vol- 
ue V of the annual Proceedings of the Insti- 
Administrative Officers of Higher 
Edueation.?* The Institute’s prospectus prom- 
ises critical diseussions of current tendencies. 
This yearbook bristles with sharp comment on 
educational policies in the present revolutionary 
time. You are, in the first few pages, told that 
changes in eivie training are inevitable. The 
economie situation will secure new functions of 
political organization. A world steeped in tra- 
dition, insists Charles Merriam, in a stirring 
address, has a prime social need, reorganization. 


tute tor 


This is the essence of necessary civic education. 
The Merriam essay ought to be reprinted in 
the Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion in order that educators everywhere may 
access to it. Its analysis of the 
present publie mind is convincing. Government 
has always been tinged with doctrine that it is 
in some way divine, something handed down 


have easy 


from above, not to be changed. In this democ- 
racy there are those who teach the Constitution 
as a sacred book, instead of the experiment its 
makers considered it, subject to further experi- 
mentation as time goes on. 

Homer Ferguson as president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will have you 
believe that the worst government, the weakest, 
is the best. A New York state legislative re- 
port proclaims: “No person who is not eager 
to combat social change should be entrusted 


9 


*7 William 8. Gray, Editor, Seventeen authors, 
‘Needed Readjustments in Higher Education.’’ 
University of Chicago Press. 283 pp. $2.00. 
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with the task of fitting young or old for the 
responsibilities of citizenship.” 

Professor Merriam compares the spirit of 
civic education with that of agriculture, com- 
and The _ first 
change; the others urge inventiveness and ex- 
periment. The times emphatically call for the 
abandonment of the blind worship of the past 
and for a utilization of experience and the 


merce science. discourages 


spirit of science in molding the present and 
the future. 

In this volume Arthur Klein shows the need 
of a thorough reappraisal of university activi- 
ties from the standpoint of the country’s dis- 
tress. Homer Rainey sees the social progam 
of the college as largely passive. It has taken 
no responsibility for the formulation of a civic 
program. It has taught an idealism wholly out 
of harmony with political and economic useful- 
ness. It has almost incapacitated its students 
for active economic and political leadership. 
Contemporary society requires economic intel- 
ligenee and ability for political planning. 

Charles Judd’s recommendations touch upon 
the tenacity of the academic mind in holding to 
traditions of scholarship to the neglect of fami- 
liarity with and 
George Zook summarizes findings adverse to 


civic economic problems. 
the bugaboo raised regarding large classes. He 
treats college entrance requirements in a healthy 
eritical mood. All grades of education, he re- 
marks, have enjoyed peculiar popularity. It 
has been difficult to appreciate the sudden re- 
versal of opinion on the part of a good propor- 
tion of the mass of the people. Nelson Metcalfe 
talks on readjustment of athletics to the end 
that every student will take part in vigorous 
games, play them well, and with enjoyment. 
Simeon Leland showers cold hard sense in his 
discussion of taxation. Those seeking govern- 
ment aid for education miss too often the con- 
nection of edueation to government. If educa- 
tion gets money by public taxation or, what is, 
in a degree, the same thing, if its property 
pays no taxes, its duties to the peoples govern- 
ment are as important as is the management 
of police, street sweeping and highway construc- 
tion. Edueational finance and garbage finance 
are of the same sort. The traditional separation 
of education from government has led educators 
to assume that their work is not a part of the 
political system. This aloofness leaves educa- 








PAote: 
tional forces with little appreciation of the 
problems of government. It has created an 


attitude of the educational craft that they are 
entitled to financial support free from require- 
ments of government. Taxation for the support 
of higher education, like that for the common 
schools, is the State. 


Higher education is being dispensed to confer 


taxation to maintain 
an alleged prestige or to improve the recipients’ 
status, or their en- 
The problems of to- 


culture, or their economic 
hanced value as citizens. 

day require more than a common school train- 
ing. They must have a constant raising of the 
educational level and the push of research into 
economic than the 


Developing the citizen intelligent in 


civic problems farther 
fringes. 
the economic and political field is an ineseap- 
able duty of higher education. 
CONDUCTING A UNIVERSITY 
THREE years’ work scrutinizing every essen- 
tial detail of nearly fifty large projects are 
summarized in a round dozen volumes.?8 Ac- 
cording to the laws of this university, the 
president is to exercise such supervision over all 
educational departments as will promote their 
efficiency. He is the official medium between 
faculties and trustees, the same agent for stu- 
He is responsible for the discipline of 
the university. Messrs. Reeves, Kelly, Russell 
and Works, who write the volume on adminis- 
tration, go farther and say that in the eyes of 
the publie he is the personification of the uni- 
He provides the vision to inspire its 


dents. 


versity. 
major developments. 

There is no denying that these functions of a 
president are the commonly accepted ones in 
the United States and that no small amount of 
earefully reasoned arguments in print show 
their respectable writers’ conclusions that this 
monarchical form of university government 
built up by eaptains of industry is a large 
obstacle to the service higher education ought 
to be rendering. Volume III of the survey 
repeats the words of the first president that the 
greatest university danger is possible lack of 
harmony in the faculty. 

28 Floyd W. Reeves, director and ten writers, 
‘«Trends in University Growth, University Organi- 
zation and Administration, Faculty, Instructional 
Problems, Admission and Retention of Students, 
Alumni, Libraries, Extension Service, The Plant, 
Student Problems, Class Size and Costs, Oriental 
Institute.’’ University of Chicago Press. 12 vols. 
$22.50. 
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“Direct public service has played a smal] part 
in the selection of professors. It arises as a 
by-product.” 

The emphasis on research, note the surveyors, 
must not be interpreted as a neglect of instrue- 
tion. The two have at times been in sharp 
conflict. This university’s recent reorganization 
is aimed to give instruction more emphasis, 
Tables show the teaching loads and what per- 
centage of instruction and other work the staffs 
do. Volume IV is devoted to policies and meth- 
ods of instruction and the ways of improving it. 

In Volume V the never unvexed question of 
what students to admit and whom to retain js 
given extended attention. A chapter especially 
germane to the public schools covers the kind of 
men and women who are taking courses in edu- 
cation. The median age of these at the time of 
receiving their bachelor’s degree in education is 
25; at receipt of master’s degree 34 years, 
Twenty-seven per cent. of the masters entered 
into teaching in higher education; 40 per cent. 
entered public schools as administrators and 
supervisors; 26 per cent., as public school teach- 
ers; 7 per cent. went into other service. 

Those getting doctor’s degrees in education 
have a median age of 42 years. Eighty-five per 
cent. enter teaching in institutions above high 
school grade, 11 per cent. become educational 
administrators in publie school systems. 

The volume on student problems touches on 
the old query, What rank do honor students 
attain in after life? Scholarship holders from 
this university are 20 per cent. more frequently 
listed in “Who’s Who” than are those who ob- 
tained no scholarship awards. This volume dis- 
cusses student loans, effect of living environ- 
ment on college success, the reading done by 
students, evaluation of chapel services, and so 
forth. 

The monograph on elass size cites the conelu- 
sions reached in Volume III of this survey that 
the size of class is not responsible for any dif- 
ferences of importance in the teacher’s burdens 
but of great weight as affecting costs. The dis- 
puted question of instructional efficiency in 
small or large classes is untouched. 

Professor Breasted closes the series with a 
fascinating account of the explorations of the 
Oriental Institute and enlivens it with a profu- 
sion of pictures, many in color. 
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